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HER MAJEST-Y’S THEATRE. 


POSITIVELY THE LAST NIGHT.—REDUCED PRICES, 
NOTICE. 
The one-pair private boxes have been nearly all removed, and the open space thrown 
open as Dress Circle Seats at 7s., and Upper Box Seats at 5s.—Notice—The hour at 
which the opera will commence is Eight o'clock. 


PECIAL OFFICES.—For the Convenience of those who 
may be unable during the day to secure places at the Box-office, SPECIAL 
OFFICES for the SALE OF RESERVED TICKETS to the various parts of the 
Theatre will be OPEN THIS EVENING, inside the Pit and Grand Tier Entrances, 
~—HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
LAST NIGHT.—REDUCED PRICES. 


Restrictions in regard to evening dress will not be enforced. 
Commence at Eight o'clock. 


THIS EVENING (Saturday) August 11th, the performances will commence with 
the First Act of Mozarr’s Opera, 


IL DON GIOVANNI. 


Malle. Titiens, Mdlle. Sinico, Mdlle. Emilie Wiziak (her first appearance in Eng- 
land); Signori Gassier, Gunz, Bossi, Foli, Casaboni. ‘To be followed by the Third 
Act (Garden Scene) of Gounon's Opera, FAUST. Malle. Titiens, Mdlle. Sinico, 
Madame Taccani; Signori.Hohler, Gassier. To conclude with the Third Act of 
Mererpeen’s Opera, LES HUGUENOTS. Malle. Titiens; Signori Gassier, Bossi, 
and Tasca, In the course of the evening the National Anthem. 

ConpucroR - - - - SIGNOR ARDITI. 


Boxes, Stalls, and places may be had at the Box-office of the Theatre (two doors 
from Pall Mall), which will be open This Day and To-morrow under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Nugent, from Ten till Seven. Places may also be secured by telegram 
(or by letter, remitting the price of the desired location according to the published 
Price), addressed to Mr. Nugent, “Box Office, Her Majesty's Theatre,” to whom 
rien — must be made payable. Tickets also at the principal Librarians 

usicsellers, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NOW VISIT IT.—Excursions 


from all parts.—Arrangements for the week :— 

MONDAY.—A Grear Day.—The Great Illumination of Fountains, Fireworks, 
Comets, &c. ; and Evening Féte—Ethardo, Woodin, and various specialties. 
No such Shilling's worth in the world as this day. 

TUESDAY.—Ethardo, Woodin, and variety of attractions. 

WEDNESDAY.—Great Ballad Concert.—Mr. Sims Reeves (who will sing “The 
Bay of Biscay,” and two other songs). and other Artistes—the last but one of 
these immensely popular Concerts. 

THURSDAY.—All the Great Fountains. 

FRIDAY.—Ethardo, Woodin, and other attractions, 

arth de igre Musical Festival for Sick and Wounded Germans, 

onday to Friday, One Shilling; Saturday, Half-a-Crown, except to firms, excur- 
sions, and other large parties, who are admitted at the Shilling rate, Children 

Half-price. Guinea Season Tickets Free, 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
a The recognized 
PALACE OF THE PEOPLE’S PLEASURES, 


R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. — Every 
Mond Evening at Eight.—Royrat ITatiaN OPERA Hovusz, Covent Garpey.—On 
will ay Lape 8 GOUNOD NIGHT, on which occasion the first part of the Concert 
Nex = 7 of a Selection from the works of that popular composer. On Thursday 
ae vel ETHOVEN NIGHT; and on Saturday Next the Second Grand Popular 
| — Night. Malle. Liebhardt, Mdlle. Marie Krebs, Mr. H. Weist Hill, 
psa Om Mr. Levey, and M. Wieniawskifevery evening. Band of 100 Per- 
Grand Th potas ALrrep MeLtoy. Private Boxes from £2 2s. to 10s. 6d. _ 

er Circle, 2s. 6d.; Promenade, Amphitheatre Stalls, and Amphitheatre, 1s' 


MISS BERRY GREENING. 
Mss BERRY GREENING requests that all com- 


munications relative to lessons or en ments, either in to in thi 
F z i n town or in the pro- 
pee + ga her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent 




















DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
HE APPOINTMENT of a TENOR SINGER to the 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Friday, the 28th day of 
September next. 

The Trial will take place on the Tuesday and Wednesday preceding, immediately 
after Morning Service. 

All applications, testimonials, and inquiries as ty the office, must be sent in ad- 
dressed to Mr. Epwarp Peexe, Chapter Clerk and Registrar tothe Dean and Chapter 
of Durham, at his office, in the College, Durham, on or before Friday, the 14th day 
of September Next. And no Candidate, whose age much exceeds 25 years, will be 
accepted, 

The travelling expenses of the Candidates who shall be summoned to the Trial will 
be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham, 20th July, 1866. 


LIND TOM.—Great St. James’s Hall, Regent Street 
and Piccadilly.—In consequence of the great success of BLinp Tom's Perform- 
ances at the Egyptian Hall, during the past three weeks, and from the limited 
capacity of the room precluding the possibility of accommodating the numerous 
visitors who have sought admission, an arrang it has been made to give TWO 
FAREWELL CONCERTS, at the above Hall, Morning and Evening (prior to his 
Tour in the provi , on Th y Next, August 16th, Morning at Three o’clock, 
Evening at Half-past Eight. Positively the only performauces which can be given, 
on which occasion an elaborate and most interesting programme will be presented, 
including the most popular Songs, Pianoforte Recitals, Imitations, and Anecdotes, 
rendered so successfully and marvellously by this extraordinary Negro Youth, whose 
appearance on each occasion of his performance has been hailed by a perfect furore of 
enthusiasm and wonder. Prices—5s., 3s., 2s., and is. Tickets at Mr. MiTCHELL’s; 
at Mr, Austin’s Ticket Office, St, James’s Hail, Piccadilly ; and at Mr. Nimmo’s, 55, 
Wigmore Street, W. 


M® CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 


Princess's Theatre) begs to announce his removal to No. 199, Euston Road, 




















N.W., where he is prepared to resume his instruction in VOCAL MUSIC, and give 
finishing lessons to professiunal pupils in the Art of Singing for the Stage. 


M& KING HALL having completed his studies at the 

Royal Academy of Music, under the superintendence of the most eminent 
masters, requests that all communications, respecting Lessons on the Pianoforte, 
Harmony and Composition, also engagements fo: Concerts and Soirées, be sent to 
his residence, No. 199, Euston Road, N.W. 


R. PATEY will sing “A Message from the Deep” 
(composed expressly for him by Mr. Ewe Berger), at MgeLion’s Concorts, 
Covent Garden Theatre, THIS EVENING, and at Tunbridge Wells, August 22nd. 


M’ HEMING will sing Ascuer’s Popular Song, “Alice, 
Where Art Thou,” at Deal, on Tuesday Next, August 14th. 














DLLE. EMILIE and MDLLE. CONSTANCE 


GEORGI having left London to fulfil their engagements in Ireland, request 
that, during their absence, all communications be addressed to the care of Messrs. 
Doncan Davison and Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, London. 


DLLE. LIEBHART will sing Signor Brvienani’s 
greatly successful Canzone Militaire, “* Rataplan" (MS. com ed 
ovent 


for her), at Mr. Mg.uoy’s Concerts, Royal Italian Opera House, 
M385 KATE GORDON will play Ascher’s New Piano- 








THIS EVENING. 
forte piece, “ L'AMOUR DU PASSE,” during her Provincial Tours in Kent, 
the North of England, and Scotland.—s2, St. George's Road, S.W. 


DLLE. RITA FAVANTE requests that all com- 

munications relative to Operatic or Concert Engagements be addressed to her 

at Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street; 
or to her resid , 28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 


ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, accompanied 

by her sister Miss SHeRRIncTon, and Mons, Lemmens, will begin a tour in the 

Provinces at the end of September. Communications to be addressed to South Lodge, 
Elm Tree Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


‘\f ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “The song 
of May,” at Eastbourne, August 2lst, 
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R. HOWARD GLOVER respectfully announces that 

he has a vacancy for an Articled Pupil.—Apply, by letter, to Mr. Howard 

Guover, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Cv,, Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, 
Regent Street. 





; SIMS REEVES. 
HE MESSAGE, for the Pianoforte, 4s. THE DAYS 


THAT ARE NO MORE, for ditto, 3s. These popular songs, sung by Sis 
Reeves and Madame Sarnton-Do sy, arranged as brilliant pianoforte pieces by the 
composer, BLUMENTHAL, are published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, W. 





VER THINE.—Sune sy Miss Emtty Sonpene witTH 
brilliant success at the Crystal Palace Concerts, Signor Arditi’s Concert, Mr. 
Aguilar’s Matinée, and Mr, Wrighton’s Concerts. 
Published by Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 


REE TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER.—SATUR- 
x DAY EVENING CONCERTS and ENTERTAINMENTS, commencing 
October, 1866. Managers of Concert Parties and First-class Entertainments are 
tequested to communicate with Forsyra Brotuers, 4 and 6, St. Ann's Street, 
Manchester. 





DELINA PATTI’S “Fuievur vv Printemps” Waltz 
for the Pianoforte, with a portrait of the Prince Imperial (to whom the Waltz 
is dedicated), is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street. 
DELINA PATTI. Fleur du Printemps (Fior di 
Primanera,) Valse pour Piano, par ADELINA Parti. Price 4s. 
London : Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


DELINA PATTI’S new Waltz for the Piano, “Fier 
pu Printemps,” is published, price 4s,, by 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, 











Now Ready, 
N PARTING, Aveuina Parti’s New Song. Poetry 


by Lord Byroy, Sung with distinguished success by the composer, and also 
by Mr. SantLey. Published by Duncan Davison and Qo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DELINA PATTI’S New Song, “ON PARTING,” 
Poetry by Lord Bykov, is published by 
Duxcan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











VOCAL: MUSIC BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 





ENGLISH. 8 d. 
The Lover and the Bird. ° ° - ° « Price 4 0 
Withered Flowers . ; e ° : . . ° ” 40 
Beneath the Oak . ° . ° ° . . e » 44 0 
The Bereaved One. ° ° . . . ° ° »' £0 
The Prince, The Prince of Wales. ° ° e e » 48 
Meet me Early ° 5 ° ° ° ° . e »o 4&0 

ITALIAN. 
LaSeraétacita . . . s <% . c (Cee 
La VocedegliAngeli. . . .« « « «©: 9» 8 @ 
Il Messaggero ° e ° e ° ° —— » 3 O 
Il Menestrello . ° eS ° ° o- =e 


London: Duncan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





GUGLIELMO'S 
“THE LOVER AND THE:BIRD.” 
Encored Every Night at 
MELLON’S CONCERTS, 
AT THE 
ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, 


This Popular Ballad may be had now in E flat (the original key), in C, and in A 
flat. Also an edition in each of the above keys, with the Bird's Imitations, as sung 
by Mdile, Lignuart. Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FRANK ELMORE’S NEW SONGS. 
“AIRY FAIRY LILIAN,” 


Poetry by Tennyson. 3s. 
‘“WERE THIS WORLD ONLY MADE FOR ME.” 


Poetry by the Princess Amelia. 3s, 
Sung everywhere, with the greatest success, by the Composer. 
London: Dencan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIX SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, ‘ 


MRS. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 








No.l. “INFANCY” = - « = 
» 2 “Pee = «© & 6 « 
» 3 “ENTREATY"” = = = = 


ew bb pnp 
OoQaceoo 


» 4 “THE BLIND HARPER” - « 
» 5 “A SUMMER'S EVENING”- « 
» @ “ANXIETY” «© «© « -« 
OR, COMPLETE IN ONE BOOK, 9s. 


“SIX SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, for the pianoforte, by Mrs. Moussecy Bar- 
THOLOMEW. ‘This is an ambitious title; but Mrs. BarTaoLomew has a good right to 
be ambitious—a right derived from her talents and position as an artist. She pos- 
sesses not only taste, feeling, imagination, the inventive faculty, and the other gifts 
of nature which constitute genius, but that ripe scholarship which enables the artist 
to turn those gifts to the best account; while her reputation is founded on many 
admirable works in the highest branches of her art. The work before us is modelled 
upon the famous ‘* Lieder ohne Worte " of Mendelssohn, resembling them both in 
form and in beauty. Mrs, BarrsoLomzw’s * Songs without words ” are not so diffi- 
cult to execute as Mendelssohn's, and the meludies are more within the compass of 
the voice; while similar skill is shown in giving to a pianoforte piece the effect of a 
vocal air with an instrumental accompaniment. The composer has adopted the 
happy expedient of printing the vocal melody in larger notes than the accompani- 
ment, aud thus furnishing a useful guide to the young performer. ‘These songs are 
worthy of companionshiy with those of Mendelssohn, and those who admire the one 
work will admire the other."—JUlustrated London News, 


4 London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
COMPOSED BY 
EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 5s. 


‘* Among the most recent compositions for the pianoforte, especial notice is due to 
a Sonata in C, by Emanuel Aguilar. This work is constructed on the old classical 
model, now too much neglected by the modern composers. The sonata is the most 
beautiful form of instrumental composition. Since the days of Corelli, Handel, and 
Scarlatti, down to those of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, an unbroken series of great 
composers have contributed to its development, Our presentcomposers are beginning 
to essay their strength (though not so often as we could wish) in works of this class ; 
and our pleasure in meeting with one of them is heightened by its rare occurrence. On 
this account we heartily welcome the appearance of Mr. Aguilar’s sonata. In its com- 
position he has taken for his model the pianoforte sonatas of Mozart, which it closely 
resembles, not only in form and construction, but also in fresh and gracefal melody, 
harmony at once rich and simple, and the happy adaptation of every passage to the 
finger of the performer, It opens with a vigorous allegro, followed by an adagio, as 
vocal as an Italian song. Then there is a gavotte, which reminds us of Handel or 
Scarlatti; and the finale is a rapid movement, sparkling with fire and brilliancy. 
This sonata, in short, is a valuable contribution to our stock of pianoforte music, and 
will lead, we trust, to other contributions of a similar kind, from the same as well as 
other quarters."—JUustrated News, 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


& d 
“SO CHE PER GIOCO, Barcarolle - = «= «= Price 3 0 
“MY HOME IS ON THE MOUNTAIN,” Song - » 8.0 


‘« Two songs, the one Italian and the other English, from the pen of Signor Adolfo 
Ferrari, have just been published by Messrs. Davison & Co. The first is a barcarolle, 
“ So che per gioco,” the poetry from Metastasio, whose sweet verses have inspired the 
composer with a melody in the pure Italian style—the style of the great old masters, 
the Jomellis and Cimarosas of the last century. It is indeed a gem of simplicity, 
grace, and feeling. The other isan English ballad, ‘My home is on the mountain,’ 
the poetry by Miss Jessica Rankin ; less remarkable than its Italian companion, but 
exceedingly elegant and pleasing.”—Jilustrated News. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VOCAL MUSIC BY M. W. BALFE, 














__ Poetry by F 

I'm Not in Love, Remember i a aks ws Sa - Jessica Rankin 
Oh! Take Meto Thy Heart Again. . Ditto 

IloveYou . «s° 6 ‘ss 4 “St @ Jee 
If { Could Change as Others Change. . . Jessica Rankin 
Freshasa Rose . . . ° ° . ° Ditto 

Mary . e . ° . e ° e ° G. P. Morris 
The Banner of St. George (Defence and not defiance) Brougham 
Killarney . ° ° ° ° ° . Edmund Falconer 
Si tu Savais (Did'st Thou But Know). Romance. J. Oxenford 
The Hostess’s Daughter (fora bass voice) . . Uhland 
Old Man, Old Man, Thy LocksareGrey . . Henry Neale 
O Let the Solid Ground. Tennyson 


Jessica Rankin 
Tennyson 
Longfellow 


The Lay of the Captive Lark (Bravura Song) . 

* Whom But Maud Should I Meet . r 32 . 
The Quadroon Girl ° ° . . 
Sound, Trumpet Sound (Magenta) ° ° ° . . . 
The Shell (Duet for Soprano and Contralto) . Tennyson 
The Three Fishers. . . + « « Charles Kingsley 


Silence, Beautiful Voice. ° ° ° ° Tennyson 
Spring (Duet for Tenor and Coatralto), . Baskervillo 
The Brook (Duet for Soprano and Contralto) Tennyson 
She Came to the Village Church _ for Soprano, 

Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto) . . . Ditto 
Go Not, Happy Day (Quartet for Soprano, Con- 

tralto, Tenor, and Bass). . . « « Ditto 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE REPROACH. 
Sung by Herr Reichardt and M, Jules Lefort with immense success. 
posed by J. P. GoLppera. Price 4s, 
London: Dunoan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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(“Si vous n’avez rien & me dire.”) 
Com- 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
(From the “ Saturday Review.”) 


As Mr. Gye was first to begin this year, so he has been first to desist, 
He opened the doors of Covent Garden Theatre on the 8rd of April, 
and shut them again on the 28th of July—like Janus (Clausius), with 
the peace. The Italian Opera season is brief in comparison with former 
times, and, if only on that account, ought, one would imagine, to be 
more brilliant; but whether the fact be so or the contrary, it is not our 
present purpose to examine, ‘ 

Among the singers unknown to this country whose names were 
advertised in the prospectus which it is usual to issue before the com- 
mencement of the season, only one can be said to have created a really 
strong impression. That one, it is almost superfluous to add, is Madame 
Maria Vilda, whose fine soprano voice took the operatic world by assault 
when it first made itself heard in Norma, who lost some little of her 
suddenly acquired prestige bya very mediocre performance of Lucrezia 
Borgia, and who won back her laurels fairly enough as Leonora in the 
Trovatore. Not to enter anew into the general question of this lady’s 
merits, we may say at once that, possessing no dramatic talent, nor 
even the promise of it, she is better suited in the last-named opera 
than in either Norma or Lucrezia. True, Leonora is supposed to be 
both young and beautiful, neither of which conditions is fulfilled in the 
person of Madame Vilda; but an elderly prima donna, even unaccom- 
panied by the redeeming qualities that made Ninon de l’Enclos 
bewitching at seventy, has recently been by no means a very unusual 
rarity. The chief thing to be regretted in Madame Vilda’s case is that, 
having begun stage life some twenty years too late, no expectation 
can be entertained of her acquiring within a reasonable period the 
experience indispensable to perfect herself in her art. Every year 
with her is, unfortunately, a year to the bad, instead of, as with a 
younger aspirant, a year to the good. Still she has a voice the power 
and rare quality of which are undeniable ; and that voice may exercise 
a charm for some time hence, notwithstanding the evident fact that it 
has not been trained on such legitimate principles as to warrant a hope 
that she can ever become a much more practised singer than she is 
now. Next to Madame Vilda, Mr. Gye’s subscribers have had least 
cause to be dissatisfied with Mdlle. Aglaja Orgeni, another German 
soprano, who early in the season won considerable credit by her 
performance in the Traviata and Lucia di Lammermoor—a credit 
searcely maintained by her subsequent essay in Martha. The 
strongly-flavoured mannerisms of Madame Viardot Garcia, which 
are of course imparted to her pupils, and have done much to spoil the 
most gifted of them (Madlle, Desirée Artot), do not consort with the 
music which M. Flotow (a Russian composer of whom the country of 
Glinka and Bortnianski has small reason to be proud) puts into the 
mouth of his Lady Enrichetta—music that, apart from the melody of 
the “ Groves of Blarney” (not M. Flotow’s), is insipidity itself. But 
MadJle. Orgeni—whose voice, though small in volume, is sweet in 
quality, flexible, and of fair compass—has youth in her favour. As an 
actress, while provokingly tame, she is natural, lady-like, and seem- 
ingly intelligent; the rest may follow. In short, though she hasa 
great deal to learn and something to unlearn, we are warranted in look- 
ing to Mdlle. Orgeni’s future career with interest. Mdlle. Morensi, 
the young American, but recently from Copenhagen—* contralto” or 
“mezzo-soprano” at pleasure—is a lively actress, as was evinced by 
her impersonation of Nancy (Martha), and still more remarkably by her 
Lady Koburg (Fra Diavolo); but she is wholly unformed asa singer. 
Yet she has attractions which, combined with youth, must always 
make her acceptable,: provided she conscientiously strives to improve. 
It was a pity that a lady thus endowed should be so often exhibited 
under the grimy aspect of Azucena, the most emphatic illustration of 
boredom to be cited from the operatic repertory. A pity too that, when 
hot assuming the complexion and habiliments of a ranting old sorceress, 
she should so often come forth in man’s attire—as Urbain, a page, or as 
Siebel, a sentimental lover, the interpolation of whom into Faust has 
brought down upon MM. Barbier and Carré the malediction of every 
worshipper of ermany’s great poet. Had Mdlle. Morensi been seen 
More frequently, dulce subridens, in the costume that best becomes her 
sex, she would perhaps have been more highly thought of. Under any 
circumstances she will be welcome next year. Mdlle. Marietta Bian- 
colini, another young contralto, was only heard as Maffeo Orsini, in 

rezia Borgia 3 nor did the impression she created justify regret that 
further Opportunities should not have heen awarded her. Her sole 
-_ to consideration was the fact—now rather an exception than a 
e—of her being Italian pur sang. A good contralto seems as hard to 
meet with asa good tenor, or that scarcest of operatic phenomena, a 

comprimaria” not only practised but willing. There seems to be a 

peng objection among singers of our day to accept any less distinction 

that of « rima donna assoluta—” absolute first lady. Thus a 
ee is at his wits’ end to apportion the secondary characters in an 
pera, even respectably. Hence the Sonieris, the Lustanis, the Aneses, 





the Biancolinis, the Vestris, &c., whose incompetency too often weakens 
the effect of a generally excellent performance, and to whom tasks are 
assigned that it would be no discredit for the Orgenis, the Friceis, the 
Sherringtons, or even the Artots, to undertake, 


O le plaisant conseil! Non, non, songeons, & vivre— 


these ladies will doubtless rejoin, with “le gras Evrard ” in the Lutrin, 
According to the emploi is the amount of the honorarium. And thus 
the manager is hit both ways—in purse and in credit; for the mere 
fact of his paying the salary of a “first lady” to an artist who can 
only by any possibility be useful to him as a “second,” puts. that 
artist on her dignity, and furnishes her with a quasi-legal pretext 
to decline any but leading parts. 

The new singers of the other sex whom Mr. Gye has introduced to 
the public this year are Signors Fancelli and Nicolini—both tenors. 
The most recent performance of Signor Fancelli (as Contino del Fiore, 
in Crispino e la Comare) gave us no reason to modify the opinion 
pth upon his début as Edgardo, and strengthened’ by his subse- 
quent essay as Elvino, To a voice which, however agreeable in 
quality, is wholly wanting in power—a tenorino leggiérissimo, though 
by no means over-flexible—he unites a degree of expression which at 
intervals endows his singing with a certain charm, but which has the 
slight drawback of being always the same. The last time you hear 
Signor Fancelli you find you have learned no more of him than when 
you heard him first; and for the best of reasons—there is nothing 
more to learn. The same privilege was not allowed us of. testing the 
claims of Signor Nicolini, whose first appearance (as Edgardo) was also 
his last. To the precipitate retreat of this gentleman we were 
indebted for the Fra Diavolo of Signor Naudin an Italian, just as French 
in his manner, or rather mannerism, as Signor Nicolini (M. Nicolas), who 
isa Frenchman. Signor Naudin having been kept away last season by 
the Africaine of Meyerbeer, we include him among the new-comers, 
and-at once acknowledge the substantial aid he has afforded to the 
theatre by his readiness and versatility. We cannot admire either his 
voice or his style of singing, which, it must be presumed, is natural to 
him, but which is affected, over-strained, and artificial. Credit, 
nevertheless, must be allowed to an artist who, besides being invariably 
correct, is able to sustain more than respectably so wide a range of 
characters. There is but little in common between any two of such 
parts as Vasco de Gama, Pollio, Danilowitz, Fra Diavolo, &c., but 
Signor Naudin, after his manner, sings them equally well, although he 
can hardly be said to act them, histrionic genius not being among his 
special gifts. M. Faure, who disdains to Italianize his patronym, had 
been equally pressed into Meyerbeer’s service ; and thus London was 
deprived of him, too, fora season. No matter what name M. Faure 
assumed, it would be impossible to take him for Italian, or indeed for 
anything else than French. Though he uses the Italian tongue with 
sufficient fluency, we can scarcely believe he is singing in Italian, more 
especially when his companions are thorough “ Romans,” like Madlle. 
Adelina Patti, Signor Mario, and Signor Ronconi—as is the case in the 
delightful performance of L’Elisir d-Amore. We are not on the side of 
those who enthusiastically praise M. Faure. On the contrary, we think 
his voice, while flexible and thoroughly under command, hard and 
unmusical in quality ; as a singer we consider him prone to exagge- 
rated emphasis and other faults; whilst as an actor we are disposed to 
class him in the least elevated school of histrionic art—the realistic, or 
demonstrative. Still it cannot be denied that without this clever 
Frenchman it would be difficult to give Don Giovanni—for Don 
Giovanni with such a Don Giovanni as Signor Graziani would be 
intolerable ; it would be difficult to provide a suitable representation of 
L’ Etoile du Nord—for none can have forgotten how very little “ Peter 
the Great” appeared, a twelvemonth since, under the aspect of that 
Italianized Frenchman, Signor Attri; and it would be difficult to fill 
certain characters of more or less importance in other operas. In 
versatility M. ‘Faure is even more than a match for Signor Naudin ; 
and now that Signor Tamburini has wisely abandoned the stage, and 
Signor Ronconi has so little voice left that he may be said to live upon 
the strength of his admirable comedy, just as certain pthysical subjects 
may exist for years by breathing through a single lung, we ought to 
be glad of such a ready and eager Frenchman. Besides, the alterna- 
tive would be Signor Graziani; and aut Faure awé Graziani is a 
question which would not take long to resolve. It was a great disap- 
pointment, indeed, not to see M. Faure in the part which has earned 
him his most recent laurels. About his Nelusko there is but one 
opinion, and the policy of Mr. Gye in recurring to the grotesque piece 
of pantomime offered by the Nelusko of Signor Graziani, when the 
original Nelusko, the Nelusko of Meyerbeer’s own choice, was in the 
theatre, baffles comprehension. SNS 

In other respects, although again the familiar voice of Signor 
Tamberlik was unheard ; although Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, who was to 
have played some of the parts ultimately confided to Madame Sher- 
rington, Mdlle. Fanny Deconei, stranger, contralto, and (ominous affix) 
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“ pupil of Madame Viardot,” and Herr Schmid, the German bass (with 
whom last year to be disposed was an exception rather than a rule) 
while announced in the prospectus, were non-forthcoming ; although 
we missed Herr Wachtel, Stentor among Teutonic tenors, the Berlin 
Vasco of Meyerbeer’s choice ; although Mdlle. Marie Battu, snatched 
from us by that omnivorous Africaine, was not restored to us, with her 
companions, Signor Naudin and M. Faure; and although neither 
Madame Vandenheuvel Duprez nor Madame Galetti, who both made 
a good impression last year, came back to have that impression con- 
firmed, the company was wonderfully strong and attractive. Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti and Mdlle. Pauline Lucca again divided between them 
the admiration of the habitués ; the votaries of legitimate art, of con- 
summate singing, and of consummate acting being unanimously with 
the former, the admirers of the Jaissez-aller style, united to pretty petu- 
lant eccentricity, with the latter. Each earned fresh bays with new 
characters—Mdlle. Patti with Caterina, in L’ Etoile du Nord; Malle. 
Lucca (whose success in the Favorita was questionable) with Zerlina, in 
Fra Diavolo; each, too, essayed another part, of which we shall else- 
where speak. About the operas belonging to the established repertory 
in which these ladies appeared we need not say another word, 
having already, in previous articles, well-nigh exhausted the topic. 
And, indeed, what is there new to say about the Barbiere, Lucia, 
Don Giovanni, L’ Elisir, La Sonnambula, in which Madlle. Patti 
took part, or about the Africaine, the Huguenots, or Faust e Margherita, 
which fell to the share of Madlle. Lucca? Happy the manager in the 
possession of two such “shining stars,” compared with whom, in the 
eyes of opera-goers, “the brothers of Helen” are as rushlights! With 
Mdlles. Patti and Lucca have been variously associated Signor Mario, 
who, wre perennius, can only be regarded asa prodigy, who has with- 
stood the shock of Meyerbeer’s music now for nearly twenty years, and 
still endures, the most chivalrous of Raouls, the most sublime of 
Prophets, and, par dessus le marché, the most intense and poetical of 
lovers (Faust to witness), and who yet, marvellous to tell, might 
apostrophize his own voice as Boileau did his verse :— 


Mais avjourd'hui, qu’enfin la vieillesse venue, 
+. 7 * * 


A jeté sur ma téte, avec ses doigts pesans, 

Onze lustres complets, surchargés de trois ans, 

Cessez de présumer dans vos folles pensées, 

Ma voir (mes vers)— 
—Signor Ronconi, unique as a buffo in his own style, and as a tragico» 
too, when it falls in his way, who might also sing with Boileau:— 

J'ai beau vous arréter, ma remontrance est vaine, 

Allez, partez, ma voix (mes vers)— 
Signor Graziani, who, if“ voice and nothing besides,” needs nothing 
but his voice to serve him at a pinch; Signor Ciampi, to whom 
Sganarelle might have addressed the query, “ Seigneur, peut-on savoir ce 
qui vous met si fort en colére”?; M. Tagliafico, whose element is indif- 
terently earth, air, fire, or water, or at all events is never out of his 
element; Signor Polonini always pleasant to behold—and others too 
numerous to mention. The popular works of the old repertory, thus 
supported, have by no means been the least attractive of the season. 

In the way of novelty, the Covent Garden manager has been this 
year even less adventurous than usual. True, his prospectus did not 
hint at much—two operas new to the theatre and a revival of the classic 
masterpiece comprising the sum total; but only an instalment of the 
promised little has been realized. One of the new operas was Don 
Sebastiano— held by Continental critics” (says Mr. Gye) “to be, of 
its class,” the grandest and most perfect work” of Donizetti. We 
have always heard Lom Sebastien de Portugal reckoned by ‘ Continental,” 
as by insular critics, who happen to be acquainted with it, as the dullest; 
but dullest or “ grandest and most perfect” matters little, seeing that 
it did not put in an appearance. ‘The “chassic revival” was to be 
Le Nozze di Figaro, with the additional attraction of Madlle. Adelina 
Patti and Pauline Lucca in the parts of Susanna and Cherubino. At 
the eleventh hour, however, the name of Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton was substituted for that of Madlle. Patti, and for some reason 
unexplained the production of Mozart’s opera was deferred until the 
very last moment, so that, the season terminating, only two represen- 
tations could under any circumstances possibly take place. The other 
new opera (not quite unknown in England by the way, inasmuch as it 
was produced nine years ago at the St. James’s Theatre) has been 
given. Whether such a bagateile as Crispino e la Comare was at all 
worthy to form part of the repertory of a magnificent lyric establishment 
like the Royal Italian Opera, may be a question. The brothers Luigi 
and Frederico Ricci, but poor composers under any conditions, do not, 
like the sticks, become stronger by cohesion. ‘Two nonentities do not 
make an entity; nor would twenty Riccis make a Rossini. The 


libretto of Signor F. M. Piave, however, the same ingenious gentleman 
who constructed an opera-book out of M. Hugo’s Ernani tor Signor 
Verdi, though aptly described by the author as a ‘“ melodramma- 


harmlessly diverting; and it is even more to the humour of the 
situations, and to the inimitable acting of Signor Ronconi and 
Madlle Patti, as the cobbler and his wife, than to the music, 
however lively, that the extraordinary effect created by the duet in 
the first, and the trio for basses in the last act, is due. One 
of our contemporaries is at great pains to inform us which piece 
in the opera proceeds from Luigi, which from Frederico Ricci; but 
really any piece or pieces might be attributed to either without serious 
offence to the other. If Luigi be really so much the greater of the two, 
he can descend to as close a resemblance of Frederico as Jupiter of 
Amphitryon in the play ; and for our part we find them well matched. 
Crispino e la Comare is little better than a musical farce, the music 
being just so much superior to the music of M. Offenbach as, though 
by no means technically unobjectionable, it is less technically impure. 
Let us, nevertheless, credit Jupiter with the trio which night after 
night won an “encore” for two solos and a triumph for the three per- 
formers, Signors Ronconi, Ciampi, and Capponi—a triumph richly 
merited by the first, by no means unmerited by the third, and merited 
not at all by the second, who confonnds barking with singing, and 
extravagant gesticulation with humour, but who is applauded in this 
trio none the less. The opera is worth seeing on account of Signor 
Ronconi alone, who, if it be true that “a physician is nothing else than 
a satisfaction to the mind,’* fulfils that condition to the letter in his 
embodiment of the cobbler-doctor. Signor Ronconi, besides being one 
of the first of dramatic humourists, is, even in his most grotesque 
assumptions, natural—always terre filius. And then he is associated 
with the most gracefully natural of lyric actresses, that piquant ¢erre 
filia Malle. Patti, whose Annetta is in every way as good as his Crispino, 
and who by her various impersonations strikingly exemplifies the 
apophthegm, “ cut ce qui n'est comme nous sommes n'est rien qui vaille,” 
applied by Montaigne to another argument, but in a certain sense 
universally applicable to dramatic art. The duet and dance between 
these two admirable performers is alone worth an evening with the 
brothers Ricci, and would redeem a much worse opera than Crispino e 
la Comare. 

We cannot unreservedly compliment Mr. Gye on his revival of Le 
Nozze di Figaro. Without stopping to grumble at the substitution of 
Madame Sherrington for Mdlle. Patti in Susanna, and Signor Ciampi 
for Signor Ronconi in Bartolo, it may be stated generally that the cast, 
in every instance but two, might have been better. ‘The exceptions 
are the Countess of Mdlle. Desirée Artot, a performance at once elegant 
and artistic, and the Cherubino of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, than which, 
although musically by no means perfect, anything more original and 
lively has not for a long time been witnessed. The Count in the hands 
of Signor Graziani is deprived of all force of individuality—a mere lay 
figure, in short; nor does Signor Graziani atone for histrionic insignifi- 
cance by entering with anything approaching heartiness into the spirit 
of the music. Asa counterpart to this, M. Faure’s Figaro is not Figaro 
at all, but a walking gentleman dressed up in the costume which 
tradition assigns to the most famous of stage barbers. Perhaps in no 
other character has this gentleman’s want of dramatic perception been 
so conspicuous ; and as he sings the music for the most part well, it is 
the more to be regretted. -Madame Sherrington’s Susanna, a mere 
clever commonplace, calls for no particular remark; there is nothing 
particular to urge against it, and nothing particular to say in its favour. 
But such wonderful music—the best, perhaps, of Mozart’s dramatic 
music, or at all events not inferior to Don Giovanni—with such an 
orchestra, under the control of such a conductor as Mr. Costa, to take 
part in it, must always be welcome. Even averting the eyes from the 
stage during the performance, it would be a luxury alone to hear it—so 
great a luxury that not a bar can be spared, and it is impossible to 
regard altogether with indifference certain curtailments (especially those 
in the finale to the third act, the scene of the wedding festival), which 
are not merely unnecessary, but unadvisable. The revival of Figaro, 
however, was a worthy climax to the season; and for its sake alone the 
lovers of Mozart, which is equivalent to saying the lovers of music, 
would willingly pardon Mr. Gye for the non-production of several 
works distinctly promised in his prospectus—such as Dinorah, La Gazza 
Ladra, and I Puritani,in which Madlle. Patti was to have appeared, 
Robert le Diable,in which Malle. Vilda was to have played Alice and 
Madlle.Carlotta Patti Isabel—and even Don Sedastiano, “ of its class the 
grandest and most perfect work” of Donizetti. 

[In quoting from contemporaries it is of course de rigueur to 
quote literally. Nevertheless, it is not forbidden to him that 
quoteth to expression a difference of opinion, or even to enter a 
protest. In the name of the readers of this journal then, a protest 
is entered and a difference of opinion expressed as to the perform- 
ance of Susanna, by our accomplished English prima donna ; 
again as to the severe criticism of, Signor Graziani; again as to 








Fantastico-giccoso,” and as-fantastic (if not dramatic) as possible, is 
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condemnation of M. Faure as an actor ; again as to the still divine 
voice of Signor Mario; and lastly, as to Ronconi ; again as to 
Petronius, whose text is ‘‘ Medicus enim nihil aliud est quam animi 
consolatio.” ABRAHAM SILENT. ] 

—— , 


OTTO NICOLAL* 

We have to do honour to the memory ‘of one who, years ago, 
quitted the busy scenes of life, but who, in his works, has left 
many claims on our grateful remembrance. Berlin is the more 
bound to do justice to these claims, because Nicolai was a son of 
Prussia ; because it was in Berlin that he began his brilliant, but, 
unfortunately, too brief career, and because, after many wander- 
ings, with many varieties of fortune in many lands, it was thither 
that he returned, and there that he was called, while zealously 
following his art, from an earthly to a higher state. 

Nicolai’s life is a most effective example of an energetic artistic 
will, of a decided vocation for music, forcing its way through the 
most unfavourable circumstances, and attaining happily the goal, at 
which it certainly would not have remained stationary, had not an 
early death prevented its ssor from advancing still further. 
Nicolai’s hard fortune in his youth, when, yielding to pressure of 
every description, he fled from his home, in order that he might 
devote: himself to art; the enterprising boldness with which, 
though not even a youth, he flung himself into the wild whirlpool 
of life, courageously and apg ary holding his own till he at 
length reached the goal which he had long darkly found in his own 
breast—such are the events in the life of an artist, a German 
artist. He himself, as Siegfried Kapper informs us,t was not fond 
of referring to his youth; nay, he studiously avoided all reference 
to it, a circumstance which led his friends to the conclusion that 
it had been a sad time for him, a time in which he had maintained 
no easy struggle at the price of his best efforts. Only once, durin 
his residence in Vienna, did he let a hint drop of what he had 
gone through. This he did in reply to a young artist who was 
complaining that the struggle for mere existence took all his day, 
so that he had only the night left for his own studies and labours. 
Nicolai answered reproachfully : ‘‘ But you have at least a fire in your 
room, and need not warm your frozen hands at the candle.” What 
moments of bitter suffering does not this observation suggest, and 
yet they were not by any means the most bitter ones that the noble- 
minded artist recoll But we will not anticipate the progress 
of our sketch. We wili, therefore, commence with such particulars 
connected with his early life as we have been enabled to rescue 
from the obscurity in which he himself endeavoured to envelop it. 

Carl Otto Ehrenfried Nicolai was the son of C. E. D. Nicolai, 
who died at Berlin in 1857, and, at the date of his son’s birth, 
9th June, 1810, was a music-master at Kénigsberg in Prussia. 
Young Otto's education can by no means be styled a model one. His 
father, whose professional avocation kept him from home most of 
the day, could do but little for his mental cultivation and moral 
development. But this was not all: an unfortunate preju- 
dice had caused in his breast a sort of aversion towards the 
poor boy. This was constantly evident in a system of severity 
often unjust, and must in time have exerted an evil influence 
upon the boy's character and intellectual powers, apart from the 
fact that his aged development, also, suffered from it. We are 
acquainted with the histories of many distinguished men who 
passed through a similar ordeal, and yet subsequently became 
models of noble aspirations, of integrity, and of virtue, because a 
lucky fate had made them glorious reparation in their mothers, 
whose care exerted the profoundest influence upon the whole of 
their after-life. But even this reparation was denied to Otto. He 
possessed no mother to watch carefully over his education ; to 
shield him from the injustice of a too severe father; and awaken- 
ws the germs of noble virtues in his boyish mind, so susceptible of 

impressions, to guard him from straying from the right path.t 


* Nicolai’s Biography (by Herr Hermann Mendel) has been forwarded, 

| gah its publication, to the editor of the Neue Berliner Musik- Zeitung, 
m which paper the above extracts are taken. 

= Austrian writer, with whom Nicolai was on terms of friendship. 

ey bk . take this opportunity of mentioning that, by granting a separation, 

bed om of the law had at last put an end to the domestic differences of 

Warws and wife. Nicolai’s mother first went to Breslau, and afterwards to 

m, where we shall find her in another part of our narrative, Whenever 








Left generally to himself, little Otto formed his character after his 
own fashion, and the earnestness which, even at that early age, 
was Visible in the features of the small, pale boy, was a picture of 
the unusual determination, nay, the defiance and spirit of resistance 
within him. This last quality, as likewise a certain irritability, 
which he also manifested at an early age, was naturally calculated 
to hasten the rupture, which, after many conflicts, at length 
happened between the father and the son. 

Thus Nicolai’s future would not have justified any particularly 
favourable hopes, but rather apprehension, if, in the place of his 
Coty -negienting parents, a higher being had not espoused the cause 
of the deserted boy. This gracious creature, who spreads only 
happiness and joy around her, and is able richly to indemnify for 
all misfortunes and troubles him whom, by her kiss, she has sanc- 
tified as her disciple, was Polyhymnia, the Goddess of music. 
When he was yet very young, and as though to compensate him 
for worldly injustice, the Muse had anointed him as her own, and 
the struggle with the prose of life, a struggle carried on by all the 
means at his disposal, and some of them were not to be altogether 
justified, in order to soar freely upwards to his benefactress, filled up 
all his existence. Just as sparks issue from the hard stone the 
instant the steel is brought into contact with it, talent darts forth 
its rays immediately an opportunity is offered it. Opportunity 
simply evokes but does not create talent, and as ou as that 
Raphael would have been a great painter, even though he had been 
born without hands, so would Nicolai have been a fine musician, 
even though his talent had never succeeded in expressing itself. 

The great cause, however, of which we speak, that was destined 
to make known the boy’s vocation for music, was a Vocal Union 
(Gesangverein), which was held every week at his father’s house, 
and the rehearsals of which Nicolai attended with ever-increasing 
interest. Even when his father’s harsh reproof had sent him off to 
bed or out of the room, he might have been seen anxiously listening 
in the next apartment, frequently, despite the danger of catching 
cold, only in his stockings, so that his presence might not be dis- 
covered. What he had | heard he would sing and even play upon 
the piano with astonishing accuracy. Such manifestations of a 
deeply-rooted feeling for music aroused the attention and the 
speculative spirit of his father, who began to teach him the piano, 
when the boy was still very young. In conformity with the 
teacher’s character, merciless severity reigned during the lessons. 
This increased when, despite the exceedingly rapid progress made 
by the boy, he did not seem likely to realize the project of working 
him up into a boyish phenomenon, who might travel about the 
country gaining money and fame. Dejected and unnerved, poor 
little Otto would often steal away to join the circle of his play- 
fellows, though he ceuld hardly find compensation or recreation 
even there. Despite the fact that he invented and taught many 
new boyish games, immediately he wanted to take the direction in 
carrying them out, he was rewarded with blows. Afterwards, it 
is true, whole multitudes of musicians grown grey in the service of 
Apollo bowed to his extraordinary talent for conducting, directly 
his little wand called them to the artistic fight. 

But in those days his glance turned frequently from sueh vexa- 
tions, and he used to wonder whether there were not places and 
persons among whom he might lead a happier life. He would then 
run miles away, till he fell down exhausted and wept. But there 
was something echoing and sounding in his head, so that he could 
not help reflecting what it could be. Then would he listen also to 
the murmuring brook, the rustling trees, and the birds singing free 
from care, and cudgel his brains to put together the melodies they 
sang. ‘Then, again, he would look upon the butterfly as it flew 
merrily past, and pity it deeply because it was born dumb, while, 
compared to it, he considered the = bee happy because it could 
at least sing.* These excursions, hardly remarked or cared for in 
his father’s house, sharpened his gift of observation and his feeling 
for contemplation, affording him, as far as his tender age would 
allow, many a glimpse into his own soul. He extended his 
walks often for half or a whole day, subsisting on what nature 





the father was travelling about, as he frequently was, for the purpose of 
pushing the sale‘of a Pianoforte School, written and published by himself, 
and of his other compositions, little Nicolai was left under the charge of his 


uncle, where, at least, he could congratulate himself on being kindly treated 
by his aunt and by his cousin. 
* From aa gral communication. 
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offered, or what this or that person, pitying a poor boy, gave him 
unsolicited. When his father noticed t° is practice, and punished 
him with his ordinary severity, it was too te; aud Otto did 
not hesitate stopping frcom home for day, and nights at a 
time. 

Under such circumstances, he made but small progress at the 
inferior elementary school which he attended, and he did not attend 
even that regularly. Subsequently, however, he bravely made up 
for all his neglect by the rapidity with which he raised himself in 
intelligence and intellectual culture. His favourite occupa- 
tion was to sit at the piano, and, allowing his fingers to 
roam dreamily over the keyboard, clothe his boyish fancies 
in tune. One winter’s evening, old Nicolai, finding he had 
fallen asleep while so occupied, though his fingers went on 
playing all the same, shut him up, despite all his prayers and 
the most desperate signs of fear, in a loft, where the wretched boy 
was found next morning half dead with cold. ‘Thenceforth there 
was no lack of attempts at flight of all kinds for the purpose of 
escaping such atrocities, but sometimes want and destitution drove 
the child home again, and sometimes strangers brought him 
back. 

In a number of the Berliner Musik-Zeitung, Dr. Weisse relates a 

‘+ Geniestreich”” (wild prank) as he terms it, on the authority of a 
friend of his. ‘‘ After some harsh treatment on the part of his father,” 
says the friend in question, ‘* Otto, then about twelve years of age, 
suddenly disappeared. ‘There was certainly some slight uneasiness 
at the fact, in his father’s house—where I attended the well-known 
Vocal Society as a member of the basses belonging to it—but not 
to such a degree as could have been wished. One morning, I was 
seated in my student’s room, cheerfully lighted up by the summer 
sun, and whence I enjoyed a pleasing prospect over the ‘ Pregelnie- 
derun;,’ when the door was suddenly opened, and master Otto 
Nicolai slipped in. His state was a considerably dusty one, and 
only a few yellow brass buttons were left on his small threadbare 
blue coat. No notice was taken of my surprise, and the question : 
‘my boy, Otto, where have you come from?’ but a request was 
made ina hoarse, anxious voice, for ‘something to eat.’ ‘Oh! 
Iam so very, very hungry!’ gasped forth the poor fellow ina 
melancholy tone. My old grandmother was instantly called upon 
for a fresh supply of breakfast coffee, and a considerable number of 
fresh rolls procured from my neighbour, the baker. The supplies 
soon disappeared before the appetite of my youthful friend, who 
then, and only then, was strong enough to tell me what had occured. 
‘I ran away because I could bear it no longer,’ such was the iutro- 
duction to the adventures of his flight. The continuation was to 
the effect that he had wandered about for a fortnight in the fields 
and woods—it was hot summer weather—that he passed the 
night either on the green ground in the forest, or with the shepherd 
boys round their watch fire in the fields; and that he had 
purchased from the said shepherd boys scanty subsistence, with 
old buckles, small pieces of paper, lead pencils, and such 
trifles. ‘When this currency was at an end, it was the tun 
of the buttons on my coat. As you see,’ he observed, con- 
tinuing his narration, “even this resource also comes to an 
end, aud I have only two buttons left. I have now come to 
procure some more such supplies from you, and then I shall go 
away once again.’ At this moment 1 can no longer say whether I 
was more ready to cry or to laugh. 1 almost believe, however, the 
former. 1 did not offer him my hand preparatory to his again 
setting out upon his wanderings, but kept him with me, and 
during the day made arrangemeuts, through an old friend, for him 
to return the same evening to his father’s.” 


“ His subsequent wanderings in the world,” Dr, Weisse goes on to 
remark, *‘which were rather longer, are well known; they were, 
properly speaking. the commencement of his praiseworthy artistic 
career. It was his own force of will which raised him to the eminence 
whence he afterwards looked down“upon many a one, who had once 
had ouly a glance of compassion for the poor aspirant: Whoever is 
acquainted with the special cireumstances of his later years, and knows 
ve b st of his abilities, he did good to those who had formerly 
to nim, will share my opinion: Otto Nicolai was a 
40..0urable character.” 
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_ wi let us, after this involuntary digression, return to our 
biographical sketch. 
(To be continued.) 


ROBERT SCHUMANN—HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


CHAPTER III. 

To such a peculiarly developed character, the Leipsic student's 
life into which Schumann had entered, presented, externally, but 
few attractions. Schumann very soon shewed affection for it. 
* Oh,” he writes to Rosen, June 5th, 1828, “ what an ideal I had 
formed of the students here, and how paltry I find the majority of 
them.” Indeed, life in Leipsic appears, from his letters, to have 
been scarcely tolerable to him until he found a circle of congenial 
spirits. It is true that shortly after his coming to rs age Schu- 
mann was admitted into a student’s society of which also his 
relative, Moritz Semmel, afterwards Counsellor of Justice at Gera, 
was 2 member; but from the reasons already indicated, both soon 
resigned their membership, and together joined the ‘ Marco- 
mannia” League, in which, likewise, there was scarcely any other 
attraction than debates upon commerce, or fencing exercises. 
Nevertheless, still less than these did the study of jurisprudence 
excite any interest in him; but to that he had dedicated himself, 
in compliance with the wishes of his mother and his guardian. 
While, however, as he assured his guardian (in the letter of July 
4th, 1828), he determined to ‘study industriously, icy cold and 
dry as is the commencement,” nothing ever resulted from this 
determination. This collision of duties and inclinations may have 
been instrumental in developing that gloomy view of life, 
which with him was neither youthful coquetry nor indifference, 
and which spread over his works as over his whole life an 
enveloping veil: but this, at the same time, with ever increasing 
irresistible force, urged him forward to that art in which he found, 
pure and undisturbed, his whole ideal—Music. He formed few 
acquaintances with his college companions, and, indeed, these were 
not ina position to make his Leipsic student-life endurable to 
him ; he found, as he writes to his friend Rosen, ‘ no roses in life 
and no roses (Iusen) among men.” He neither visited his college 
companions, nor was attracted by society ; he rather avoided it 
and was at times overwhelmed with sorrow at. the littleness and 
pitifulness of this selfish world. ‘This world cf mankind was to him 
only an ‘awful graveyard of buried dreams, a garden of cypresses 
and weeping-willows, a dumb raree-show with weeping figures.” 

Into this gloomy season music now enters, dispensing light and 
gladness. In the dwelling of that accomplished lady, Mrs. Dr. 
Carus, whom he, as already mentioned, had earlier thanked for 
much musical enjoyment, and whose husband in the meanwhile 
had been called to a professorship at Leipsic, there began anew a 
musical existence for him. ‘Then aud there he made the acquain- 
tance, which was to be freighted with the most important results, 
of the distinguished pianoforte instructor, Friedrich Wieck. ‘The 
latter, born on the 18th of August, 1785, at Pretsch, near Witten- 
berg, had, like Schumann, chosen the art-profession somewhat 
late in life, After he had entered the University at Leipsic, in 
1803, for the study of theology, the first opportunity of devoting 
himself to music presented itself, but only as the occupation of his 
spare hours. Subsequently, after he had for many years officiated 
as private teacher, he founded at Leipsic a music and pianoforte 
library, and began his efforts as piano instructor. At Easter, 
1840, he removed to Dresden, where he still nobly and blessedly 
labours. Of the superiority of his method, two of his pupils, his 
daughters Clara and Marie, furnished public evidence. Especially 
did Clara—who for us possesses the greater interest, since she 
became the affectionate and devoted wife of Schumann—win for 
herself a world-wide reputation, not less by her remarkable 
virtuosity than by her genial style of execution. 

Clara Josephine Wieck, born September 13th, 1819, at Leipsic, 
received instruction in the art of music from her father at an 
early age. She was scarcely nine years old when she appeared in 

ublic, and in her eleventh year she made her first concert journey. 

rom that time she eagerly strove to obtain a universally- 
embracing musical education, such as is, generally, a novelty to 
virtuosos. Thus for a long time she practised on the violin, and 
studied, also, singing, under the celebrated, now deceased singing- 
master, Mieksch, of Dresden. Her subsequent concert journeys 
were particularly noteworthy in this, that at a time when virtuosity 
had succeeded in governing all musical development, she was not 
dazzled by its seductive glimmer. There was much courage 





required at that time—when wonder-exciting performances, only 
remarkable for their self-imposed and diuicet unconquerable 
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difficulties, were so much the fashion, and were rewarded with 
1d and honours—to nobly bear aloft the standard of genuine, 
Roly art; and Clara Wieck proved herself, by doing this, the 
noble coadjutor of the great master who had dedicated his life to 
the fulfilment of that p As Robert Schumann, through his 
writings and his compositions, laboured vigorously on behalf of the 
true estimation and advancement of genuine art, so did Clara 
Wieck, according to her talents. Next to the master-works of 
the so-called classical period,were those of one of the most remark- 
able young men of the new time, Frederic Chopin, with whose 
works she laboured to make the world more familiar ; and since, 
like Schumann, this genius oul created characteristic art-works 
that possess a significance for all times, she was their most zealous 
herald, and at the same time their most intelligent interpreter. 

How far Schumann’s early intercourse with the Wieck family 
was prolific of important results to the daughter, can only be 
approximately determined. Clara, although still a child, had 
ae reached a respectable position among virtuosos, and it was 
natural that young Schumann should have resolved to test in his 
own person the excellence of the method that had led to such 
results. He received instruction from Wieck, therefore, and 
undertook, with great eagerness, in particular, technical studies, 
which, hitherto, he had quite neglected. The practice of thorough- 
bass exercises, which Wieck, in a very sensible manner, combined 
with his instruction on the piano, Schumann indeed neglected, for 
the reason that he was not able to appreciate their necessity. This 
is again a characteristic indication of his peculiar genius, that he 
was unable to receive precise instruction. How he, nevertheless, 
appropriated all means through which he might give expression to 
his overflowing ideas in complete tone-forms, we shall hereafter 
endeavour to illustrate. 

In February, 1829, Wieck was obliged to cease giving him in- 
struction upon the piano on account of want of time. As much, 
indeed, as Schumann had cause to be grateful for this instruction, 
as far as his improvement in technique was concerned, greater still 
weretheadvantagesthat resulted from the art-discussions in Wieck’s 
house. Schumann’s zeal for art was always active, and outside 
the circle of his immediate friends, every one who did not par- 
take of this enthusiasm was proportionately uncongenial to Fim. 
Thus we soon find him in the most intimate friendship with Julius 
Knorr, the lamented pianoforte instructor of Leipsic, author of 
an excellent instruction book, and an efficient co-labourer with 
Schumann in his Musical Gazette; with Taglichsbeck, afterwards 
teacher in the Gymnasium and Musical Director in Brandenburg, 
where he died in 1858 ; and with Glock, afterwards Biirgermeister 
of Ostheim, near Meiningen. In conjunction with these associated 
college companions he made a study not alone of the older musical 
literature, but also of that which was more recent. Franz Schu- 
bert—deceased at Vienna on the 19th of November, 1829—won 
gradual entrance into the circles where music was cultivated, by 
the power of his wonderful, deep penetrating manner ; and Schu- 
mann found so much in him, as already in Jean Paul, that was 
akin to his own nature, that he was captivated by that power as 
much as by Jean Paul's poetry. The songs of Schubert, as well as 
the two and four-handed pieces, he studied with the greatest care. 
With Taglichsbeck, who performed on the violin, and Glock, on 
the violoncello, Schubert's trio in B flat, Op. 99, was studied, and 
was subsequently performed in the preseuce of a number of hearers 
on the occasion of an evening party given by Schumann. 


(To be continued). 








Bump Tom.—The great popularity of this wonderful negro pianist in 
America induced some prenes speculators to announce a concert 
after Tom had sailed for England. We copy from the New York 
Clipper the following particulars:—“ Going it Blind.—In Wheeling, 
Va., Blind Tom was announced to give a series of entertainments, 
commencing July 11th. ‘Only 5000 tickets will be sold,’ says the 
a mine, and 3000 dols. in gifts will be distributed among the ticket- 

olders.’ Well, on the evening of the 11th the hall was crowded with 
anxious expectants, but neither Blind Tom nor manager were to be 
seen, and the audience soon discovered they had been swindled. We 
are informed that 3000 tickets had been disposed of at one dollar each. 
ae and ticket-holders were alike sold. Ellis and Sandford were 
vertised as managers of the concern.”—Local Journal. 





Leipsic.—Despite the unfavourable state of affairs, the works on 
the new theatre have not been suspended. The principal front 
looks towards the Augustusplatz. ‘The whole building consists of 
a group of three smaller ones, covering a surface of 51,980 square 
feet, in which, however, the space occupied by the terrace and 
verandahs is not reckoned. The higher edifice in the middle is the 
theatre properly speaking. It is 160 feet broad, and 300 feet long. 
Four spacious staircases conduct to the front of the house. The 
latter—comprising the parquet, pit, pit-boxes, and four tiers of 
seats above, of which the second tier is entirely boxes, while there 
are some in the first—can accommodate altogether 20C0 persons. 
The form of the house is that most popular of late, namely a semi- 
circle, with a proscenium slightly diminished in breadth but 
wee deep. The stage is so large that scenes of gatherin 
and battles, requiring a great number of people can be Hh cons 
It measures 7566 square feet. The opening of the proscenium is 
51 feet broad and 48 high. The entire height of the stage, how- 
ever, for raising the scenery, is 100 feet, while, for sihking it, there 
is a depth of 30 feet below. 


BrussELs.—It is well known that the Roman Catholic Congress, 
which met at Malines in 1864, offered several prizes for Masses, 
the MSS. to be sent in before the 1st June. Seventy-six, from 
Belgium, France, England, Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, the Saxon Duchies, Rome, Spain, and Holland, were 
received by the jury. The judges were: for Belgium—Fétis, 
Soubre (director of the Liége Conservatory), Gevaert (resident in 
Paris), and M. Devroye (of Liége), chairman ; for France— 
Berlioz, J. D’Ortigues, St.-Saéns (organist at the Magdalen, 
Paris), and Batiste (professor at the French Conservatory) ; for 
Germany—Hiller, Damcke (of Hanover, but resident in Paris), 
and Kufferath (resident in Brussels); for Holland—Verhiilst 
director of the ‘ Felix Meritis ” Society, Amsterdam) ; and for 
“England, the Reverend Mr. Maher (of London). Herr von 
Elevyck, D.C.L., officiated as Secretary to the Judges. These 
gentlemen began their report by observing that the conditions 
named by the Congress were exceedingly difficult of accomplish- 
ment, and that none of the competitors had completely fulfilled 
them. With this preliminary reservation, their awards were 
as follows: the first prize, a gold medal and 1000 francs, to M. 
Ed. Silas, Netherlander, and organist at a Roman Catholic 
Church in London ; the second prize, a silver-gilt medal and 500 
francs, to Herr Gottfried Preyer, Capellmeister at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Vienna; the third prize, 250 francs, to Herr Johann 
Hobert, organist at Gmunder (Duchy of Austria). ‘The judges 
expressed, moreover, their regret that two other Masses, with the 
mottoes: ‘*Soli Deo Gratia,” and ‘Ich dien,” could not be 
admitted to compete (probably because they failed to comply with 
some of the stipulated conditions). With regard to the first of 
these two Masses, the vote of regret was unanimous. The meet- 
ings of the Judges took place on the 18th, 19th, and 20th July, in 
the Roman Catholic University, Liége. 


Bonn.—A concert for the benefit of the wounded soldiers was 
given on Sunday, the 15th ult., at Honnef, a place of summer 
resort near this town, and the abode of a great many Rhenish 
families. Among those who took part in it were Herren Wolff, of 
Cologne pore Shrattenholz, of the same place (piano); and 
Kuppa, of this town (violoncello). A Trio by these three young 
artists was much applauded. A Rondo by Schubert was less 
successful, because the instrument at hand, a piano, was not satis- 
factory. For the vocal part of the entertainment, the Committee 
had secured the services of a pupil of the Cologne Conservatory, 
Miss Marianne Hayne, of London. This young lady, who, for 
the last few months, has been receiving finishing lessons from that 
admirable teacher, Madame Marchesi, sang some German and 
Italian compositions, enabling the audience to admire her splendid 
voice, which is unusually full and beautiful, especially in the 
middle notes. To her natural gifts she unites an already 
admirably cultivated bravura, anager | equal in every register. 
The music-loving public of Cologne will probably have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the fair young artist at the Giirzenich Concerts, 
next winter. 


Casset.—Herr Carl Rundnagel has been appointed court-organist, in 
the place of Herr Schuppert, lately deceased. 
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“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 
A NEW WOLku 
By JOSEPH GODIEARD. 
In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purification of 


musi¢, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E, F. Rimbault, LL.D. 
J. W. Davison, Esq.; C: Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.S.A.; Miss Sabilla 
Novello; &. 
Price to Subscribers, 5s. 
Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 


Mew Song, appropriate for the compass of Tenor, Baritone, Soprano, or Alto, by 
JOSEPH GODDARD. 
Price 2s. 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W., 





AND 
J. Gopparp, 136, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square. 
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TU CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. Joun (Paris) is thanked ; but his polite offer must be declined at 
present. 








MARRIAGE. 
On Thursday, August 9th, at the Madeleine, Paris, Herr ALrrep 
JaEL to Mdile. Travtwein. 


NOTICES. 

To AbDVERTISERS.—The Office of Tue MustcaL WortD is al 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later, Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLISHERS AND ComPosers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL Wor.p. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


ET further waifs and strays. 

The examinations, to which I referred in my last letter, of 
the pupils of the Conservatory, have come to an end, and com- 
pletely maintained the good reputation of the Institution and of 
its distinguished professors. Numerous members of the piano- 
classes, under the direction of Professors Ramesch and 

vnitt, were excellent, and afforded an intelligent public the 
opportunity of properly appreciating the admirable method pur- 
sued by those gentlemen, as even the youngest proved that in 
addition to their being taught how to play with perfect correctness 
and manual finish, they had been instructed in the due compre- 
hension of, and the style of playing adapted to, the various classical 
composers, and that thus, with wise prudence, a sure foundation 
had been laid for the artistic development of each separate student. 
In the singing claszes, into which, strange to say, according to the 
routs f£ tho Tnstirution, o ly female pupils are admitted, there 
sous off whom the mistress wastes both time 

ecills nearly every natural qualification is wanting. 

Shere are no ends of iittle thread-like voices, while many an organ, 


July 28th. 


strong enough to satisfy even the demands of Verdi himself, re- | here give a translation of some of the letters, beginning with one 





minds one unfortunately of the braying of an old posthorn, or the 
squeaking of a clarinet out of tune. Madame Bach-Marschner's 
class can shew some valuable exceptions. As among them, there 
may be some who will one day be celebrated throughout Europe, 
or, in other words, the world, I may as well give you their names, 
unknown as they are to fame at the present moment. I beg to 
state, therefore, that the young ladies rejoicing in the patronymics 
of Budichowsky, Wenzel, and Hahn, respectively, have very fine 
vocal means, and will probably make their way. Madame Passy- 
Cornct’s class, too, possesses in Mdlles. Grois, Eder, and Flatz, 
very promising scholars, who already reflect credit on their excel- 
lent mistress. As was to be expected, Herr Dach’s pianoforte 
class was distinguished by the most brilliant results. Herr Ried) 
more especially did honour to his master by his finished execution 
and feeling style. Next to him, Mdlles. Alexander and Meyer 
were generally admired for their excellent performance. Victorious 
as ever did Herr Hellmesberger lead his troop of violinists’ into 
action. The smallest boy becomes, under such guidance, a gallant 
man, managing his instrument with love and affection, and gaining 
fame both for his master and himself. 

Madame Peschka-Leutner continued her engagement as Lucia ; 
Isabella in Robert; and Eudoxia in Za Juive. Though she did 
nothing extraordinary in any of these parts, she is a valuable 
artist, and, for any other establishment, would be a highly desirable 
acquisition. But the public of the Imperial Operahouse here likes 
fresher voices, and, above all, a more juvenile appearance, even 
without the existence of unusual vocal powers.—The question is 
already decided, also, in the case of the tenor, Herr Zottmayer, 
from the Landschaftliches Theater, Gratz, who will make his third 
and last appearance in Verdi’s Trovatore. Though very good, he 
is not up to the Viennese mark.—Mdlile. Gallmeyer, having 
returned from her leave of absence, appeared for the first time again 
as ‘alte Schachtel,” and will, perhaps, infuse some little life into 
the repertory of Treumann’s Theatre, where with her, and Herr 
Ascher, also returned from leave of absence, many pieces which it 
was utterly impossible to cast may now be given. In the Theater 
au der Wien the Hirschkuh still fills the treasury at a pinch, and 
the production of Offenbach’s operetta of Blaubart will probably 
be postponed some weeks longer. With these exceptions, art is 
in a total state of stagnation. Not one of the Vocal Unions, 
formerly so bold, dares give a concert, for each one is sure before- 
hand of having a pecuniary failure, and it is only here and there, 
in some fresh and modest summer resort, that some popular 
Viennese artist can collect a trusty knot of the lovers of art and 
goodnatured country people to get up a little patriotic festival, the 
net proceeds of which naturally go to the poor wounded soldiers. 

Baker BuTcuer. 

N WECKERLIN, the well-known musician and musical writer, 

¢ Librarian of the Socicty of French Composers, read, not 
long since, at a meeting of that body, a collection of letters found 
by him among the papers of Ignatius Pleyel. The latter belonged 
to the ‘* celebrated composers” of the end of the last and the com- 
mencement of the present century, but preferred becoming a 
music-seller to remaining a virtuoso; preferred publishing the 
works of others to selling merely his own. Such commercial 
metamorphoses were then quite the fashion. Clementi and Cramer 
set up in London as music-publishers, while Kalkbrenner turned 
pianoforte-maker, at first in partnership with Erard, and after- 
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| wards with Pleyel. 
_ day, and received friendly letters from even Beethoven himself. 
| It appears, from the letters read by M. Weckerlin, that Pleyel 


He was connected with the best men of his 


was truly a man of warm heart and artistic sympathies. We will 
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from Méhul, wherein the clever composer of Joseph recommends to 
Pleyel a then very young composer, a beginner, namely Boieldieu. 
The letter is dated during the period of universal equality, when 
the only epithet allowable in addressing a person was Citizen 
(Citoyen). 

“ Citizen Pleyel,—I have spoken to Boieldieu; he appeared very well 
contented with your offer. After the success of his work you can see 
him. Here is the second act of Adrian. Wherever you find ‘ good’ 
over passages that have been erased, they are to be considered valid. 
Farewell, I love you with all my heart, and am for life your 
friend, ‘*Menub.” 


We cannot refrain from indulging in the remark that it must 
have indeed been a happy time when a young composer was con- 
tented with a publisher's offer. We will now proceed to a letter 
which shews us Méhul purely as a man of business, but fully as 
estimable as he has just appeared in the letter treating of an 
‘exclusively artistic matter :— 


“« My dear Pleyel,—You will afford me great pleasure, if, in the course 
of next month, you can let me have the 200 francs which you owe me 
as the proceeds of the past and the current year. I should be very 
glad if we could settle the old account of ten years’ standing, connected 
with a work I deposited with you. and, also, another account for my 
songs and dances from Adrian. I have received nothing for either, 
because, as you know, I trouble myself very little about my own 
interests, and because you probably had forgotten a matter of which I 
myself no longer thought—but, at this moment, 1am compelled to 
scrape together everything due to me, in order to pay certain expenses 
which I was obliged to incur to make some improvements in my little 
house at Pantin, and have the garden somewhat enlarged. Remind 
your son, my dear Pleyel, to think of my request, and to reckon up 
these trifling old matters, which 1 must settle by the end of October.” 


Here is a letter from Haydn, of the 4th May, 1801: — 


“ To M. Pleyel, the celebrated composer, Paris. 

‘*My dear (trés-cher) Pleyel,—I should like to know when your fine 
edition of my Quartet will be out, and whether you have received from 
Artaria the copy of my Creation and my portrait; whether, also, the 
score and pianoforte edition of Z’he Creation are to be had at your 
establishment, ‘Tell me, too, if it has been really well received, and if 
all the members of the orchestra have expressed the wish to offer me a 
gold medal. Be kind enough to let me know all about the matter as 
soon as possible, because here, in Vienna, it is set down asa piece of 
boasting. Last week, my new work, Zhe Seasons, was performed here 
three times with universal success before the highest nobility ; in a few 
days it will be given, for my advantage, either at the Theatre or in the 
large Redoute. To introduce a little change, we prefer giving The 

and not The Creation, The work is translated into English 
and French, after Zompson,* by our great Baron Swieten. All this 
ought to have been published somewhat later, because I shall have the 
French and English words printed aparte, so that they may be more 
easily executed. I renew all my former wishes for your welfare, and 
commend me to the remembrance of your wife, my dearest Pleyel.— 
Your sincere friend, “ Haypn, 

“ P.S,.—It is already a year since I lost my poor Mother.” 

Whether Haydn himself wrote this letter, we cannot say, because 
M. Weckerlin did not give any intimation as to whether he was 
citing an autographic letter, or one merely drawn up at Haydn's 
request. Now comes a letter from Muzio Clementi, the celebrated 
pianist, who may be regarded as the founder of the virtuoso school. 
It is in so far interesting as being addressed by Clementi, the 
publisher, to Pleyel, the composer, and it is evident from one 
expression that, on the other hand, Pleyel, the publisher, had 
written to Clementi, the composer. he letter, in good French 
(which Clementi wrote as fluently as he wrote English) runs as 
follows :— 

. « Lonpon, 29¢h June, 1802, 
“ My dear Friend,—My business here will detain me for some short 


time longer, and, to tell the truth, I do not know when I shall be able to 
come over tolrance. Iam very much obliged for your friendly politeness, 


in offering me a bed in your house, but [ beg you will not reserve it for me, 
asl am not at all sure of making t'1c journey ; receive, however, my best 
thanks. My object was to take ad vantage of the journey to open negotia- 


tions with regard to your manuscript compositions; but,asI cannot start at 


present, be kind enough to write and tell me as soon as possible your 
terms, so that I may make my arrangements accordingly. I should 
like to have a book of three Sonatas for the Piano, aud if you would 
write six Sonatas for the Piano, introducing Scotch songs in the 
Andante, Adagio, or Rondeau, you would greatly oblige me. ° Have the 
kindness to let me know the price at once, and whether it would have 
to be paid in money or instruments. I hope you will give me the 
preference in London for every thing you compose. Pray let me have 
an answer as soon as possible. I remain ever your great admirer, and 
friend, and servant,* “ Muzio CLEMENTI.” 

Here is a letter from Dalayrac, equally honourable to the writer 
and the recipient :— 

“My dear Pleyel,—You wrote this morning to say you would 
not go beyond two thousand frances for the score of Nina, and that you 
gave me full liberty to dispose of it as I choose, if I could not let you 
have it at the above price. My desire to do business with you, 
and to give you the preference, induced me to write to you once 
again, and to defer my decision till 1 had your answer. At present 
as your silence strikes me as signifying that you keep to your 
resolution, and as I have received other proposals more advantageous 
than yours, much more being offered me than the hundred louis d’or 
which I demanded of you, I shall avail myself of the liberty you gave 
me, begging you to be be convinced that my sentiments of respect and 
friendship towards you will always remain the same. ‘The 8th, early. 

“ P.S.—I shall wait two hours longer, and shall then send to you. 
If you are at home and I receive an answer from you by Bearer, I shall 
be contented with the price I first proposed.” 

These letters are followed by some from Steibelt, which would, 
unfortunately, lose, in the translation, all their charm, consisting 
principally in the writer’s incredible system of French spelling. 
For instance, he invariably substitutes the infinitive for the past- 
participle, except when, in one instance, he writes touche for toucher. 
The tenor of his correspondence is always the same: he needs 
money, and begs his dear friend (whom he “‘ tutoies ”) to advance 
him some. The richest bit is where he says he wants just two 
louis d’or to complete the purchase of some wine—a bargain. 
What publisher now-a-days would answer a composer who required 
money for the purchase of wine! 

Finally, M. Weckerlin quoted two letters from Dussek, more 
interesting on account of their humour than of their purport, 
though both are exceedingly well written. Otro Bearp. 

[The letters of Dussek are ~_ those that would have been the 


most interesting. Mr. B should endeavour to obtain them. 
There can be no difficulty. ABRAHAM SILENT. ] 





Mr. ALFRED MELton’s Concerts. —Our notice of these admirable 
entertainments, which have delighted thousands during the week at 
Covent Garden Theatre, is unavoidably postponed till next week. 
Nevertheless, we propose to give to Mr. Mellon a sweet revenge— 
nay, many sweet revenges, for his concerts are of a class at once 
to charm the multitude and attract the few. We have not for- 
gotten the symphony of the Lodgesang.—A. S. S. 

Mapame La Baronxe Viater (Sophie Cruvelli) is on a visit to 
Bielefeld (Westphalia), her native town, accompanied by her 
husband, Baron Vigier. 

MD.tes. EMILiz AND ConsTaNce Georai have left London for a 
tour in Ireland. ‘They are engaged for the opening of the Dublin 
Exhibition. 

New Royatty THeatre.—This establishment was re-opened on 
Monday last with a special performance of The Ticket-of-Leave Man, 
for the benefit of Mr. F. Cooper, which was played in a creditable 
manner in every respect. We may mention in particular the part 
of May Edwards, on which the interest of the piece in a great 
measure depends, and which was on this occasion entrusted to Miss 
Kate Ranoe, whose acting was characterized by true pathos, ten- 
derness, and thorough artistic feeling. Indeed, the part seemed as 
if it had been written for her, so aptly did she fulfil the author's 
intentions. A numerous audience shewed their approval of the 
performance by loud applause and frequent calls. 





*. Sic in original. — 





* Word for word according to the original. 
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CHERUBINI’'S MEDEA. 


From among several interesting performances which have recently 
taken place at Her Majesty’s Theatre must be singled out, as most in- 
teresting, the representation of Cherubini’s superb Medea, “‘ for the benefit 
of Mdlle. Tietjens.” It is odd that, after the reception accorded to it last 
year, Medea should not have been reproduced, either on a subscription, 
or a non-subscription night, during the regular season. True, we have 
had the IJphigénia in Tauris of Gluck, and Mr. Mapleson may have 
conciuded that one Greek opera at a time was as much as his patrons 
would be disposed to put up with. But for genuine amateurs the operas 
of Cherubini possess far higher musical interest than the operas of Gluck ; 
and Medea, perhaps the best of them, was a splendid revenge on the 
part of the famed Italian for the conquest gained by the old Bohemian 
musician over another famed Italian (Piccini), on the same classic 
ground, some twenty years earlier. Medea, or Medée, like Iphigénie en 
Aulide and Iphigénie en Tauride, was written in Paris, and, being intended 
for the Théatre Feydeau, or Faydeau (where it was produced on the 13th 
of March, 1797—23 Ventose, l’an 5), a great part of what, to employ the 
conventional phrase, in “* grand-opera ”” would have been set to accom- 
panied recitative, remained mere spoken dialogue. In a strictly musical 
sense, however, it is much more really a grand opera than any of the 
dramatic compositions of Gluck; while the subject, if offering no coun- 
terpart to Orestes and Pylades, presents, in the wife of Jason—the 
Colchian sorceress, descendant of the sun—a loftier tragic portrait than 
the graceful daughter of Agamemnon, to say nothing of the handmaid, 
Neris, faithful and devoted, or of Creon, king of Corinth, a finer type 
of despot than the savagaScythian, Thoas. The feeble character of 
Dirce (the Glauca of Euripides, the Creusa of Seneca, the Italian poets, 
and Simon Mayr, a once popular Bavarian composer for the theatre, 
whose insipid JJedea so long held the stage by aid of the genius of Pasta) 
is made by Cherubini a central figure in one of the most gorgeous 


operatic finales existing; Jason himself, weak and vacillating, more |- 


contemptible even than Pollio, in Norma, to which personage he bears 
a certain resemblance, being redeemed by two duets (Acts 1 and 2) 
with his abandoned spouse, which for dramatic expression and splendour 
of musical treatment have never been surpassed—seldom, indeed, equalled. 
The introduction and finale to the second act; the pathetic air in the 
same, “ Ah! nos peines seront communes,” which confers strong 
individuality upon the character of Neris; the whole of the last act, 
comprising the introductory storm for the orchestra (impressive enough 
for Beethoven); the address to Tisiphone, in which, when about to 
sacrifice her children, Medea propitiates the vengeful Fury ; and the 
finale, where the terrible daughter of Aetes, having carried out her 
design, escapes in a chariot drawn through the air by winged dragons— 
with one or two other pieces scarcely less remarkable—would have 
sufficed to place the tragic opera of Cherubini in the highest rank, even 
leaving out of the reckoning these two magnificent duets, the crowning 
glory of the whole. But enough of the music, the transcendant merits 
of which, after a lengthened and unaccountable neglect, are once again 
universally acknowledged—thanks to the revival of the opera at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and the unsparing efforts of the conductor, Signor 
Arditi, who, as our readers were informed last year, has, in the most 
discreet and artistic style, set the spoken dialogue (indispensable at the 
Opera Comique) to accompanied recitative, and to whom, for the very 
efficient manner in which he has prepared for performance a work of 
almost unprecedented difficulty, the highest credit is due. 

On the whole, the performance under notice was the very best that 
has yet been given of Medea. The orchestra was perfect, from the 
overture to the end; and the storm which ushers in the awfully impres- 
sive last act—the despair, the crime, and the flight of the magician— 
would alone have compensated anyone alive to what is really sublime 
in art for devoting an evening to Cherubini, The excellence of Mr. 
Mapleson’s chorus is more severely tested and more emphatically pro- 
claimed in this than in perhaps any other opera in his repertory. ‘The 
glorious finale of the second act—where the nuptials of Jason and Dirce 
are celebrated with characteristic pomp, observed by the jealous Medea 
from behind a pedestal—was a triumph of chorus singing. ‘The anti- 
phonal hymn of the priests (“Des plus tendres époux viens hAter le 





bonheur”), the men and women dividing the melody between them: 
exhibited the strength and freshness of their voices with singular effect; 
and the imposing climax, in which march and chorus are intermingled, 
the soldiers adding their voices to the voices of the priests, could hardly 
have been more effective. The distribution of the chief characters was 
precisely the same as before. ‘The difficulty of finding a singer capable 
of executing the air llotted to Dirce (the address to Hymen) will 
always be great, inasmuch as Dirce is an inferior part; and good singers 
have a strong objection to inferior parts. Miss Laura Harris, however, 
who, at least, possesses the necessary compass of voice, was again 
brought into request. Jason, too, though a very important character 
fromCherubini’s point of view, is by no means a grateful one, his music 
ranging inconveniently high throughout. Dr. Gunz, nevertheless, was 
there once more to undertake it; and, whatever may be the opinion of 
the peculiar quality of that gentleman’s voice, it cannot be denied that 
he accomplishes his task with zeal, intelligence, and unfailing correct- 
ness—like a true artist, in short. The rest is beyond criticism. Mdlle- 
Sinico, an invaluable acquisition to the company, is never at a loss, 
whatever duty may bs assigned to her. The part of Neris, Medea’s 
attendant, is a small one; but an air belongs to it (‘* Ah nos peines 
seront communes”), an air in G minor, in which Neris endeavours to 
console the unhappy Medea, despised and rejected by the father of her 
children, which in pathos Mozart himself has rarely excelled. And 
this air is given by Mdlle. Sinico in a manner as nearly perfect as could 
be imagined. The applause that greeted it the other night shewed at 
once how the audience appreciated both the beauty of the music and 
the merits of the singer. Nor must a similar tribute, exacted by the 
faultless execution of the obbligato bassoon part in this air, by Signor 
Arditi’s “first bassoon” pass unrecorded. Créon, another compara- 
tively small, though musically interesting, character, is again lucky in 
being represented by that eminently great artist, Mr. Santley. Créon 
has an air (“C’est & vous & trembler, femme impie”) in which the 
King, in an access of overwhelming fury, reproaches and threatens 
Medea, besides the principal share of a prayer, with chorus (“ Dieux et 
déesses tutélaires”), a supplication for the happiness of Jason and his 
daughter, Dirce, who are betrothed, and whose loves are arrested by 
the unexpected and unwelcome arrival of Jason’s other wife, Medea. 
In the coda to this fine piece, one of the finest in the work, the chorus, 
with Dirce, Jason, and Créon, according to their respective registers, 
all join. How admirably Mr. Santley delivers both, with what 
dignity the one, and with what fire the other, we need not repeat. 

The impression produced last year by Malle. ‘Tietjens as Medea is 
not merely confirmed, but strengthened. In no character are her 
unequalled physical resources more arduously tried, in no character are 
they more unanswerably proclaimed invincible. Powerful in the first 
scene, in which occurs the exquisite appeal to Jason (‘* Vous voyez de 
vos fils la mére infortunée”’), Mdlle. Tietjens is powerful to the very end. 
The pathos and the rage, the tenderness and the sublimity of the 
character are expressed with equal felicity. Indeed, not to enter further 
into unnecessary detail, the Medea of Mdlle. Tietjens is one of the most 
nobly conceived, one of the grandest, most carefully worked out, and 
purely “classic ” performances of modern times. The dramatic genius 
to embody the conception is almost as rare as the voice, the stamina, 
and the skill to execute the music as it must be executed in order to 
produce the contemplated effect. But Mdlle. Tietjens possesses every 
requisite. On the occasion of her benefit, no matter what part 
selected, a special acknowledgement of her claims might have been 
anticipated ; but the ovation awarded to her on her successful reas- 
sumption of her latest, and perhaps her greatest, character was enthu- 
siastic beyond description ; and for that reason, satisfied to admit that 
it was legitimately earned, we shall not attempt to describe it. 

The only drawback to the unalloyed enjoyment of this splendid 
performance of Cherubini’s opera is attributable to certain curtailments 
(more especially those in Créon’s first piece and the first duet for Medea 
and Jason); but, presuming them to be inevitable, we submit with as 
good a grace as possible, though not without a mild protest on behalf 
of the illustrious Florentine composer, one of the greatest masters of 
form the musicalfart has known. 
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ILMA DE MURSKA. 


Str,—Madlle. Ilma de Murska, one of the most charming and 
attractive singers of the present day, and in certain parts quite 
without a rival, took her benefit on Wednesday night at Her 


Majesty’s Theatre, which has been the scene of her great triumph.. 


In accordance with the system adopted during the last few years 
by our most popular prima donnas, Mdile. de Murska chose for the 

rformance—given specially in her honour—a mixed ro. 
including the first act.of La Sonnambula, the third act of J Puritani, 
and the third of Lucia. In the first instance it had been intended 
and announced that the third act of Les Huguenots (fourth of the 
original—the act, in short, of the grand duet) would be played ; 
but in consequence of the sudden, and I trust temporary, indispo- 
sition of Mdlle. Titiens—the only possible representative of 
Valentin—the third act of J Puritant was at the last moment 
substituted for it. ‘Thus the chief honours of the evening devolved 
upon Mdille. de Murska and Mr. Hohler, who, it must be observed, 
appeared in two successive acts, and in each distinguished himself 
by a refined and expressive style of vocalization which gains for 
him at each opportunity fresh admirers. Mdlle. de Murska’s 
greatest success was, as might have been expected, achieved in the 
third act of Lucia. It was in the ‘‘mad scene” of the act that 
Mdlle. de Murska first produced that extraordinary impression 
which each of her subsequent performances in London has served 
to confirm. The “ovation” she received at the end beggars 
description. Such bouquets, wreaths, — cheers, ** adieux ” 
and enthusiasm. But Ima deserved it all, and more. 

Yours faithfully, 
LAVENDER Pitt. 


—o— 


TO DISHLEY PETERS, ESQ. 


S1r,—The evidence taken by the House of Commons’ Committee on 
Theatrical Licences and Regulations appears to justify the conclusion 
stated in the report, “ that, apart from the question whether an identical 


form of licence should or should not be given to theatres and music 
halls, it is not desirable to continue the existing restrictions which pre- 
vent music halls from giving theatrical entertainments.” ‘The lessees 
and managers of theatres who were examined had a great deal to say 
about the degradation which would be brought on the drama if it were 
allowed to he performed before people who were drinking and smoking, 
as well as the injustice of exposing to closer competition the lofty 
philanthropists who now conduct our theatres, and whose sole aim, it 
seems, is to elevate and refine the public mind. The committee, how- 
ever, were not to be misled by the fine words in which a greedy claim 
for trade protection was disguised. At present it is not a recognized 
duty of the State to provide the public with a high-class drama, or to 
guarantee the profits of theatrical managers. These gentlemen are per- 
fectly able to take care of themselves; and as to the degradation of the 
drama, it cannot fall much lower than at present. In any case, all that 
Parliament has to consider is the interests, not of any particular set of 
men, but of the people at large. The question, stripped of all mystifi- 
cation and hypocrisy, is simply whether public morality will be injured 
or improved by music halls being allowed to give a higher class of per- 
formances; and as to that no impartial mind can, we should think, have 
much doubt. We certainly do not share the enthusiastic admiration 
for the music halls which is expressed by soine of our contemporaries. 
A music hall which, like the Alhambra, has been fitted up at an ex- 
pense of £25,000, which spends £1,300 to £1,500 on the production of 
a ballet, which gives employment to between three and four hundred 
people, and which is visited every evening by about 3,000 persons, is, 
no doubt, a remarkable instance of successful enterprise. It must be 
admitted, too, that the entertainments of the best music halls, if not of 
avery high, are at least of a perfectly unobjectionable, character. Good 
music is commonly performed, the dancing is as respectable as at most 
theatres, and though the “comic” songs are often frightful examples 
of vulgar imbecility, they are not more offensive than those we find in 
ordinary burlesques. The traditions of the Cider Cellars and the Coal 
Hole have departed, or.at any rate they survive only in the lowest of 
the singing saloons. In the comic songs of the Alhambra, Oxford, or 
Canterbury Hall, there is no trace of the obscenity which drove Colonel 
Newcome from the Cave of Harmony. Nor can it fairly be said that 
the music halls encourage drunkenness. Many of the men who go 
there would otherwise probably spend the evening in a tavern, where 
they would drink much more liquor. Dulness is the best ally of 
intoxication ; and if the continental working classes are more sober than 
our own, it is not so much due to difference of temperament perhaps as 
to the fact that abroad there are greater facilities for amusement. 
There is also, as Sir T, Henry pointed out, a certain check upon 





dissipation in the circumstance that working men when they visit a 
music hall are often accompanied by their wives or part of their families. 
All this we readily acknowledge. At the same time we cannot but 
regard it as a proof how slowly true culture and refinement follow the 
spread of mere instruction that so large a body of people should be 
constantly satisfied with amusements of so low a class. To what 
extent the theatres have contributed to this result by offering no 
higher entertainment we shall not now discuss. In the music halls, 
also, while the great body of the audience belongs to the decent 
trading and artisan class, and while all are orderly enough, it is 
impossible to overlook the fact that they are largely used as the market 
and rendezvous of vice in a sense in which that certainly cannot be 
said of the theatres. Mr. Strange, the manager of the Alhambra, has 
admitted that between three and four per cent. of the audience at that 
establishment consists of loose women; and when we recollect that 
that implies the presence every evening of more than a hundred of 
these characters, it will be seen that this is a grave element of evil. 
As these women have to pay for admission like other people, and as 
any impropriety of dress or behaviour is rigidly suppressed, Mr. Strange 
contends that he has done all that can be expected of him. We admit 
the difficulty of the case, and are not prepared to say that the music 
halls should be required to shut their doors against women of known 
bad character, although we believe it would be worth the while of the 
better order of these places to exercise a supervision over their guests 
similar to that which has purified the theatres, and thus to cultivate 
the patronage of a more respectable class. There is, however, another 
matter directly under the control of the management which requires 
reform. In at least one of the leading music halls there is what is 
called a “canteen.” This isa sort of green-room, where the singers, 
dancers, and other members of the company resort for refreshments, 
and when confined to that use is not only unobjectionable but neces- 
sary. It seems, however, that strangers are admitted to the room, 
where they drink and talk with the ladies of the ballet. Mr. Strange 
confesses that he cannot conceive why gentlemen go to the canteen at 
the Alhambra except to speak to the girls, “I cannot see,” he says, 
what else they come for; they stand there sometimes when it is 
so hot that I would not. stand there for £10; it is fit to bake 
them.” Mr. Strange speaks as if he were compelled to open this green 
room to his fast friends in order “to keep the stage clear,” and 
Mr. J. Hollingshead also seems to have come to the conclusion 
that there it is quite hopeless to resist the prurient prying of 
these visitors, and that the only alternative is to place it under 
some control. ‘“ There is,” he says, “a class of people who 
visit the theatres and music halls who will go anywhere to see 
the ballet-girls off the stage in their dancing costume, and nobody could 
keep them out. If they do not get the permission of the proprietor, 
they get in by backstairs’ influence.” Mr. Hollingshead probably does 
not exaggerate the unscrupulous persistency of the foolish persons for 
whom the coulisses have such a strong fascination, but we cannot accept 
his fatalist theory. Out of respect for themselves, as well as in protec- 
tion to the poor girls under their care, the managers ought rigidly to 
refuse all admission behind the scenes, and if any thoughtless lads or 
nasty-minded elders disregard the prohibition, they should be at once 
handed over to the police. But even if all that the theatrical managers 
allege against the music halls were true, and putting the music halls at 
their very lowest, how can it be said that the people who go there will 
be more corrupted by seeing a play than by dancing or tumbling? 
Will brandy-and-water with Shakspeare make a man more drunk than 
brandy-and-water with Mackney? It is certain that the conductors of 
the music halls will not produce plays unless the audiences relish them; 
and the chances are that a man interested in a play will neither smoke 
nor drink so steadily and continuously as when looking at mere 
posturing or buffoonery. Permission to give dramatic entertainments 
cannot possibly make these places worse —it may make them better.: 
The evidence by which the theatrical managers supported their claim 
to monopoly is very-amusing. The lessee of Cremorne and the Menken 
was naturally one of the foremost champions of irtnocent and intellectual 
amusement. “If a respectable piece is being played, it would bea 
disgrace for smoking, eating, and drinking to be going on at the same 
time ;” and he ps tae to think of even a little farce, with two people 
in it, being played amid such associations. “It would ruin the theatres 
and be a disgrace to society.” To “costume” in a music hall he objects 
as strongly as to smoke in a theatre. But Mr. Smith is lessee of 
Cremorne as well as of Astley’s, and his ideal arrangement is a theatre 
where you can see a play, with a garden around it where you can smoke 
and drink—thus the drama is preserved and society is saved from dis- 
grace. “Some of the first noblemen in the land,” it seems, go to the 
gardens to dine and sup; but Mr. Smith’s answer to another question 
discredits his powers of observation. When asked whether he noticed 
any great proportion of “ women of a certain class” at the Alhambra, 
the manager of Cremorne mildly suggested that “ perhaps he should 
not know them.” .That Mr, Smith is by no means narrow-minded in 
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his theatrical management is indicated by two candid declarations. 
“You do not care,” asked Colonel Sturt, ‘ who comes, provided they 
behave themselves with propriety?” “I do not care who come, so 
long as they pay,” was the reply. Another question was, “ Do you not 
think that it was by the exhibition of wild beasts that Astley’s degene- 
rated when the man was killed?” “ It would be a capital draw,” said 
the lessee, meditatively, “If there was a man killed every night.” 
Further, Mr. Smith’s experience at Astley’s is that “ there is no musical 
taste on the Surrey side,” and that “a little taste in that way (Menken 
as Mazeppa) suits the public sometimes.” 

Mr. Webster, who tells us he made his début in a barn, and that barns 
were the hot-beds of genius, cannot conceive that any good-actor could 
ever be developed in a theatre where people smoke and drink, forget- 
ting that Mr. I°. Robson first made a reputation at the Grecian Saloon. 
Mr. Webster “ once took the chair to get free trade for the drama, and 
has repented it ever since.” He is rather shocked that ‘‘ one man who 
never acted at all, but sang nigger songs, has made his fortune,” but 
adds, “I do not object to that,” evidently meaning it is not a case for 
prohibitory legislation. Having declared that the audience at the 
Alhambra was very disorderly, he gave the following clear and precise 
explanation of his meaning :—* It was not a row ; it was an exhibition 
of persons that was quite of an ad libitum kind.” Mr. Buckstone was 
also very decided in his condemnation of the music halls, it being a 
depraved “sensuality” to eat and drink when a play is going on. He 
admitted that he objected to the music halls because they spoiled his 
“half-price,” but, of course, he was “not entirely for himself.” It 
was “the pure drama” in which he was most interested, and he 
feared the mu-ic halls would “ brutalize it.” Only the elder Mathews 
made nearly the same prediction when the patent theatres were 
deprived of their privileges.—We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

14, Salisbury Street, Aug. 7. Patt Matt GazerTre. 

[In most instances ‘* Pall Mall Gazette” may be right, though 
it is possible they may be wrong in most instances; but in most 
instances every clause should be pondered. Jupiter wept for Sar- 
pedon. Augustus and Julius Mayhew—lucida sidera, frates 
Horatii—might be consulted.—A. S. 8.] 


——— 


To the Editor of the MusicaL Wortp. 


Sir,—As a plain man in the public line anxious to invest his 
savings in the construction of a metropolitan music hall, I want to 
know how I shall stand if the resolutions of the Select Committee 
on ‘* Theatrical Licences and Regulations” are carried into effect. 
I thought the Committee was to have made everything clear, but 
to my limited vision things look as dark as ever. When I turn to 
the sixth and seventh of the resolutions relating to the metroplis, 1 
read thus :— 

6. That apart from the question whether one identical form of licence 
should or should not be given to theatres and music halls, it is not 
desirable to continue the existing restrictions which prevent music halls 
from giving theatrical entertainments. 

7. ‘That there be different forms of licences; one where intoxicating 
drinks, refreshments, and tobacco may be consumed; the second 
where intoxicating drinks, refreshments, and tobacco may not be 50 
consumed. 

A previous resolution has placed the whole licensing power, 
so far as the metropolis is concerned, in the hands of the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Now, Sir, when I look at Resolution 6, I come to the conclusion 
that, as the owner of a music hall I shall be able to give what 
entertainment I like—Shakspeare, nigger operas, breakdown 
ballets, &c. &c., without any chance of being pulled up to a police- 
court and there discovering that nobody in the world knows what 
is meant by a stage play. So far, so good. I have only to make 
up my mind whether I consider the ‘‘ legitimate” or the ‘‘ille- 
gitimate” class of entertainment most likely to fill my pocket, and 
to shape my course accordingly. But when I come to Resolution 
71am bothered. The Lord Chamberlain, it seems, is to grant 
two sorts of licences, one allowing, the other prohibiting, the con- 
sumption of articles of ‘‘ refreshment” in places of amusement. 
Here is my difficulty. Are we to suppose that while all places of 
amusement are licensed to give precisely the same class of enter- 
tainment, some are to be allowed privileges from which the rest are 
debarred ? This seems to me manifestly unfair. If the manager 
of the Oxford is allowed to play Shakspeare in the presence of a 
beer-drinking, pipe-smoking audience, it is rather hard that Mr. 
Buckstone of the Haymarket should be legally prohibited from 








allowing a gent to smoke a cigar in a private box if he finds it 
worth his while so todo. That Mr. Buckstone desires nothing of 
the kind I am perfectly sure; but certainly he has a right toa 
choice. 

You think I am speaking in the interest of the theatres. On the 
contrary, I am looking to the ‘ halls.” The case I have just put 
is so absurd that I can’t think it is really contemplated. The more 
[ look at No. 7 the more am I persuaded that something like 
the present distinction between theatres and music halls is to be 
kept up. If to some of the caterers of public amusement the Lord 
Chamberlain grant exclusive privileges, will it not be under certain 
conditions, and will not those conditions imply a restriction with 
respect to the class of entertainment to be given? Take a licence 
for eating and drinking if you please, but don’t expect to bring out 
legitimate plays likewise. In other words, the music hall remains 
pretty much the music hall still, while the theatre is quite the theatre 
—the grand change being that the work once done by the Middle- 
sex magistrates is now done by the Lord Chamberlain—a change 
about which I don’t care twopence. But all this, says somebody, 
is contrary to the meaning of Resolution 6, which abolishes 
restrictions. Now if we look closer at No. 6 we shall find that it 
only refers to existing restrictions, and leaves a margin for the 
imposition of others. Probably the Lord Chamberlain will avail 
himself of the margin in this fashion: Taking a sort of middle 
course, he will allow the music halls to play burlettas (whatever 
these may be), short funny operas, and that sort of thing, without 
going further; and very likely the proprietors of the halls do not 
require anything else. Still, I say I shall anxiously look forward 
to an Act of Parliament that will tell me where I stand a little more 
clearly than the resolutions of the committee. 

While my hand is in I may as well call attention to Resolution 
9, which extends the censorship “as far as practicable to the 
performances in music halls and other places of public entertain- 
ment.” ‘This resolution made into a law will of course empower 
the Lord Chamberlain to overhaul our songs before they can be 
sung, and thus deprive us of a liberty on which Mr. Horace Wigan 
himself would never think of encroaching. Observe, too, that 
while the censorship which already regulates the theatres is extended 
to the halls the latter are hit the hardest. For the right of per- 
forming political plays the theatrical managers would not give a 
brass farthing ; but at certain times a political song would be very 
taking at a music hall, and that is just the sort of thing which 
a Lord Chamberlain would put down. If this is to be our expected 
freedom, let us wear our fetters. Your obedient servant, 

Sadsea- Willow Lodge, Aug. 8. GrorGE GRIEF. 


[Socrates said to Crito: “ It concerns me not what is done with 
me when I am no more—Facilis jactura sepulchri. I care not so 
long as I not feel it.” Mr. Grief should follow the advice so per- 
petually tendered to moony subjects, and read Godwin’s ‘‘ Essay 
on Sepulchres”—or at any rate consult Mr. Horace Mayhew.— 
A. SILENT. ] 


—O—— 
TO HORACE MAYHEW, ESQ. 


Dear Horace,—As for , he has as much land asa 
kite can fly over. He puts interest out to interest. There’s more 
silver lying (silver lying) in his porter’s lodge than any other 
man’s estate is worth. ‘Then for his servants—hey day, hey day ! 
—I don’t believe there’s one-tenth of them know their master. In 
short, there’s not a fool about him but he can drive into an augur- 
hole. Don’t imagine he buys anything. He has all within 
himself—wool, chalk, pepper; nay, if you look for hen’s milk 
you'll find it. At first his wool was not of the best ; so he bought 
rams, to mend his breed. He also took the same method for hi 
honey, by procuring bees. It’s not many days since he wrote to 
India for mushroom-seed. Nor has he a single mule that is not by 
a wild ass. So, dear Horace, mind what you say (and even write) 
about him ; and believe me always yours, 

PonTIrex Fouracres (Muttonian). 

Edwards Grounds, Salop, Aug. 10. 


Mr. Joun K. Pate, the young American composer, has left 
London for the Continent, where he will remain during the months 
of August, September, and October. 
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MR. SANTLEY. 


S1r,—Mr. Santley, the best baritone on the Anglo-Italian or any 
other stage, took his benefit on Monday, on which occasion JI Tro- 
vatore was represented. Mr. Santley, of course, filled the part of 
Count di Luna, in which he has so often distinguished himself. 
In the trio of the first act, in the duet of the fourth, but, above 
all, in the solo of the second, he was immensely applauded ; and 
“Jl Balen,” in obedience to a unanimous call, was repeated. This 
little fact does not seem very important in itself ; but the enthu- 
siasm with which Mr. Santley’s air was received was interesting as 
a sign of the esteem in which he is held by all lovers of music.— 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, LAVENDER Pitt. 

D, Peters, Esq. 

0 


ILMA DE MURSKA., 


‘ll throw to thee, charming De Murska, 
ilies, and roses most sweet, 

ignone !—also mignonette fragrant, 

nd all that is lovely and meet. 

inorah, Lucia, Amina, 

xponent sweet as can be. 

ost lovely, artistic, enchanting, 

niting the charms of the three,* 

eceive to thy talent this homage, 

weet Syren! oh, bright Queen of Song! 
indling love én each true feeling heart, 
nd storms of applause, loud and long. 


To Horace Mayhew, Esq. H. J. Sr. Lecer. 
August 8th, 1866. 


PAaRI EB HYD PEare 


a, 


IMPROMPTU.f 
A new star at Her Majesty’s singing 
Shines forth now, enchanting our ears, 
The name of this syren’s De Murska, 
How graceful and young she appears. 


Her taste, and her style are artistic, 
Her voice sympathetic and clear, 
Like the nightingale sweet she enchants you, 
Her shake is astoundingly dear. 
Marguerita, Amina, Lucia, 
I'm longing to hear thy sweet voice, 
Your triumph to-night will be brilliant, 
And then your friend Saint will rejoice. 


H,. J. Sr. Lecrr, 


To Shirley Brooks, E'sq., Aug. 8th, 1866. 





* Graces.—H. J. St. L. (Certainly not Furies.—A. S. S.) 


ms ee to Mdlle. de Murska on the night of her benefit at Her Majesty's 
eatre, 








Stanor Roncont, with his daughter Mdlle. Antonietta Ronconi, 
are to sail for New York (from Liverpool) in the Persia this day. 

MbLe. TreBeLii-Betrint and her husband, Signor Bettini, are 
engaged to sing, at Hombourg, at the same concerts for which 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti's services are secured. 


“ Buinp Tox” will give two concerts at the Great St. James's 
Hall on Thursday next, prior to his departure for the provinces. 

Stenor Brienoxt will leave London for New York, in company 
with Mr. Bateman, at the end of next week. 

Mr. Auserto Laurence av Turtn —A concert was given on the 
20th ult., at the Theatre Victor Emanuel, for a charitable purpose, at 
which Mr. Alberto Laurence sung. The Pirata, writing about it says: 
“Mr. Alberto Laurence sang two romances, one from the Ballo in 
Slaschera, the other by Signor Rebandi, with so much appropriate 
sentiment and power of voice, that he confirmed the impression he had 
made upon us of his being one of the first baritones of the day.” 

Harnoaatr.—( From a Correspondent.)—The concerts at this place 
continue to attract. ‘The vocalists lately engaged have been much 
admired. We have had Mr. George Perren, whose sweet voice was 
heard to advantage in many pleasing songs, and Miss Anna Hiles, from 
the Royal English Opera, whose pure scprano and finished execution 
gave unanimous satisfaction, Miss Hiles isa great favourite with the 
visitors at this favourite watering place, who almost invariably make 
her sing everything twice. 





Tonic Cora Union.—This society gave its first grand concert on 
Monday in Exeter Hall, under the direction of Mr. W. S. Young. 
The large hall was well filled upon the occasion, and if we may judge by 
the applause received at the hands of the m::y admirers of the “ Tonic 
Sol-fa” system, the concert was a great success. The programme con- 
sisted of choruses, part-songs, and glees, chiefly selected from the works 
of Bishop, Dr. Hayes, Haydn, Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Purcell, 
and other celebrities, effectively sung by a full and efficient choir, the 
freshness of the soprano and alto voices being agreeably conspicuous. 
The solo soprano did her work most ably, creating in Haydn’s “ Mar- 
vellous Works” and Bishop’s “ Daughter of Error” a most legitimate 
effect. In both of them she was loudly applauded. Mr. Chisnall gave 
Handel’s “ How willing my paternal love;” Mr. Lawrence, Purcell’s 
“Come, if you dare;” and Mr. Chisnall, Vincent Wallace’s “ Bell- 
Ringer ”—all with good effect. The only instrumental solo (played by 
Miss Austine on the pianoforte) was Liszt’s “ transcription” of the 
waltz in Faust, which afforded evident gratification. 

Soarsoroucu.—( rom a Correspondent.)—The concerts in the music- 
hall at the Spa have of late been more than usually attractive. The 
artists are Miss Hiles, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Weiss 
(vocalists), and Mr. Naylor (pianist). The programmes have chiefly 
been made up of English ballads, glees, and part-songs. Mr. Perren is 
singing with his accustomed feeling, and Mr. Weiss’s fine bass is heard 
to great advantage in his own setting of “ The village blacksmith,” and 
other pieces. Both Miss Hiles and Miss Elton sing in a very agreeable 
manner, and the success they meet with is thoroughly deserved. 

Haymarket Tueatre.—An extra niglit was given at the above 
theatre on Friday, for the benefit of Mr. Coe, when a varied and 
pleasing selection of novelties was put forth. The performance 
commenced with the comedietta of A Kiss in the Dark, followed by 
Colman’s comedy of The Poor Gentleman, very well played, After 
these there was.a concert. Mr. G. F. Jeffreys, in “ When the night 
was dark and stormy” displayed a fine baritone voice. Professor 
Fittig, a skilled performer on the zither, gave a fantasia entitled 
‘‘ Alpine flowers” (encored), and, in conjunction with his pupil, Herr 
Schultz, a duet on “ Home, sweet home,” which was received with 
much applause. Mr. Alfred Martin gave Reichardt’s lied, “ You must 
guess,” and Miss Eleanor Ward being encored in a fantasia upon 
Martha, substituted “The last rose of summer” (Thalberg), which 
afforded equal satisfaction. Miss Eliza Watson sang a patriotic effu- 
sion, ‘God bless our Danish rose,” and the whole concluded with 
Bombastes Furioso, played by a troupe of children formed by Mr. 
Sherwood—one of the most interesting performances we remember. 
No single player in the orchestra or in this burlesque was more than 
ten years of age. Nevertheless, they sang and acted in a style that 
created an impression not easily forgot. The tiny figures of General 
Bombastes (Master Wardle), and Distaffina (Miss A. Pettibone), drew 
down loud laughter and as loud applause. The dresses were elegant, 
and the performance did credit to all concerned. A country manager 
in search of novelty could hardly do better than engage this oe 
troupe. . b. 

E iavein Book asour LEARNING THE PIANoFoRIE, By EMANUEL 
Aaumar.—This is one of the most useful and ‘simple manuals for the 
pianoforte that has ever come under our observation. Mr. Aguilar 
states, in his sensible preface, that “ the little work is intended as a 
guide and reference to tliose who, by place of abode or other circum- 
stances, are debarred from the advantage of efficient or regular instruc- 
tion to those altogether ignorant of the art, nor to supersede the neces- 
sity of the assistance of teachers.” The first part of this valuable little 
volume gives the rules and remarks of Emanuel Bach, Mozart, 
Clementi, J. B. Cramer, Hummel, Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Czerny, and 
Thalberg. This is succeeded by the author's own observations on the 
art of teaching, and the best mode of acquiring the command of the 
instrument, which may be said to have become a domestic institution 
in England. We feel assured that the volume will find a place in every 
English home, containing, as it does, a vast amount of information. It 
is a model of arrangement, while the language is clear and comprehen- 
sive. Mr. Aguilar has thus conferred a boon on our juvenile pianists, 
as well as added considerably to the information possessed by the 
general teacher.—Art Journal. 

Piyxovrn.—The opera troupe concluded their performances last 
Saturday. The engagement has been highly successful. M. Flotow's 
Martha was given on Friday for the bencfit of Mr. Rosenthal, who played 
the part of Plumket with spirit and effect. Miss Adele Alessandro 
made a lively Naney, and Madame Florence Lancia sustained the 
character of Martha charmingly, as tie Western Daily Mercury, writing 
about her performance, says, and “was as sweet and lovely in her 
acting as she was felicitous and impressive in her singing. ‘The last 
rose of summer’ was sung with much feeling and tenderness. 
Madame Lancia entranced the house with her sweet rendering of the 
air,and responded to the enttmsiastic applause of the audience by 
repeating it.” 
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MUSIC, &c., RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
J. & C. Moztey.—“ A Hymnal for use in the English Church.” 


Advertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


FOURTH EDITION!! 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
FOURTH EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published, price 12s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his resid , 32, Gl 
Hyde Park, W. 














ter Terrace, 








Just Published, 


INTRODUCTION AND GAVOTTE. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
BY OLIVER MAY. 
Price 3s. 
Doncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


London 





PLAYED BY MARIE KREBS. 





EISOLDT’S “PLAYFUL NAIADES.” 4s. 
EISOLDT’S “WINGED STEPS.” 4s. 
EISOLDT’S GRANDE VALSE. 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


A PLANZXTY, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
A 


NATIONAL IRISH DANCE TUNE, 


Founded on an Ancient Irish Melody, and introduced by the Author in his Irish 
Musical Entertainment. Composed and dedicated to Mrs. P. J. KEENAN, by 


J. W. GLOVER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


T. BROWNE'S NEW DANCE MUSIC, 


“The Rustic Quadrille” - - ° ~ ° 
“Golden Spray Valses” - - ° ° 
“Summer Night’s Polka” - - ° « é 
“Oriental Galop” - - = = e . 
“The Village Schottische”- - - i é 
All with Cornet Accompaniment. 
ALSO 


T. Browne's New Christy Minstrel Songs. 





xX 


Pe -R_D 
ocooo°o 


“The Hole in the Garden Wall” - - - 80 
“Sweet Bird, Come Sing” - - - - - 80 
“I’m Waiting at the Gate” - - - - 80 


N.B.—All the above Handsomely Illustrated. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





CZERNY'S 25 INDISPENSABLE STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Edited by EISOLDT, of Dresden. 
London; Doxcan Davison at Cos 244, Regent Street, W. 















JUST PUBLISHED, 


SWEET. DAY, 
S0 COOL. 


Sung With the greatest success 







BY 


MADAME 


LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. 


COMPOSED BY 


Arthur 8. Sullivan. 





Price 3s. 





METZLER & CO., 


37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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A NEW WORK 


FOR 


Che Harmonium. 


HARMONTA SACRA, 


A SELECTION OF 


SACRED AIRS 


FOR 


THE HARMONIUM. 











NO. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. “ Ave Maria.” - « -ARCADELT. 
. March of the Silver Trumpets. 
. Melody of the Silver Trumpets. 
. “ Miserere.” ‘ 
. “Jerusalem the Golden. » ° 
. “Qui Tollis.” (Stabat Mater) . Rosstnt. 
. “Kia Mater.” " , ” 

. “Quando Corpus.” _,, ; . 

. “Pro Peccatis.” ‘~ ° ” 

. Chorale from Faust . GouNoD. 
. “Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” JOMELLI. 
. “ Benedictus.” ane Solennele) GouNoD. 
. “Domine Fili.” - - 

. “Domine, Salvum Fac.” ,, 

. “ Ave Maria.” ° 
. The Prayers in Masaniello ‘ 
. Chorale from ‘The Huguenots. 
> SRR my 
. Christmas Hymn. . . MENDELSSOHN. 
. Prayer. (Mosé in ee RossInI. 

. “La Carita.” . aS Ps 

. “Sancta Maria.” . Mozart. 

. “How lovely are the Messengers.” . MENDELSSOHN. 
y ORI oe cer fod ” 


. ALLEGRI. 


”? 
. Mozart, 
. AUBER. 
. LUTHER. 
. HIMMEL. 





ARRANGED BY 


DWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


Price ls. 6d. each. 
CHAPPELL AND COQ, 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 














NEW SONG, 
Sung with unparalleled Success by 
MADAME PAREPA, 

MISS POOLE, 

MDME. LOUISA VINNING, 
HIS$ ROBERTINE HENDERSON, 
WIS§ BERRY GREENING, 


AND 


MISS EDITH WYNNE 





Gallant so Gay. 


THE WORDS BY 


H, B. FARNIE, 


MUSIO BY 


HAROLD THOMAS. 


Price 3s.° 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 








IMF. 


SANTLEY'S NEW SONG, 


The Dove 
and the Raven 


WORDS BY 


H. FARNIE. 


MUSIC COMPOSED, 
EXPRESSLY FOR MR, SANTLEY, 


M. W. BALIE. 


PRICE 3 - 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W., 
AND ALL MUSICSELLERS. 





THE 


NEW WAR SONG, 
“Italy from 
Alp to Sea!” 


PATRIOTIC HYMN, 






Sung throughout Italy by the Army and 
People, 






CHARLES LAMB KENNEY, 


From the Original of Brofferio. 






THE MUSIC BY 


ENEA BRIZZI 


Price 2s. 6d. 



















LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO,, 


HOLLES STREET. 
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